_ THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN PAST 


at A 


i f World. War П: aed 
.| AeSurvivor’s Story _ 


. IS YOUR NAME HERE? 


ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of years, 
completed a manuscript history of each of these families. If your surname is listed you should have your manuscript. We 


believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES $30.00 EACH 


as Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and 
ii HISTORICAL study of the family from earliest 
Ww 


times. It records the origin and growth of the 


ДУ 
М family in Europe; its place among the gentry there; 
hi? its part in the early settlement and subsequent 
De history of America, including service in the Revo- 


lutionary War; and its achievements and leading 
representatives in this country. The derivation 
and meaning of the name is traced; recurrent fam- 
ily traits are brought out; and genealogical data on various lines are set 
forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as well as the authoritative 
description of a family coat of arms. 

Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and bound in 
a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably designed for 
filing among your family records or other documents. 

With your order we will send The Romance of Coats of Arms, an 
informative, unique publication that is illustrated in full color. If you 
order promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our specially 
designed Ancestry Chart. It measures 17 by 22 inches and contains spaces 
in which to record the names of your ancestors in all lines for eight 
generations. 


The coupon or a letter, with $30.00 (no other charge), will bring you 
your manuscript, The Romance, and The Ancestry Chart by first class 
mail. Satisfaction is assured by our money back guarantee. Any two 
manuscripts may be had for $50.00, any three for $75.00. Send for yours 
today. Roots Research Bureau, Ltd., 39 W. 32 Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10001. 


Look Also For Your Mother’s and Grandmother’s Maiden Names 


ABBOT(T) BAER BEAUCHAMP. BLAKEMAN BRANNON BURDETT(E) 
ABEL(L) BAGGETT BEAUMONT BLAKEMORE BRANSON BURFORD 
ABERNATHY BAGGOTT BEAVER(S) BLAKESEEE BRASHEAR(S) BURGER 
ae кк ate ee) deg 
HAMIS : ECKER BRAY 
ABRAN O Ee GA] HEY BECKETT) BLANCHARD BRAZIER BURK(E) 
ACHESON BAINBRIDGE BECKFORD BLANCK BRECKENRIDGE — BURLEIGH 
A(CKERLY. BAIN(EXS) BECKHAM BLAND BRECKINRIDGE BURLEY 
ACKERMAN BAIRD BECKLEY BLANEY BREECE BURLINGAME 
ACKERS BAKER BECKMANIN) BLANKENSHIP BREED BURNETT 
ACTON BALCH BECKWITH BLANKIS) BREEN BURNHAM 
ASA BALCOM(B) BEDELL BLANTON BREESE BURNS 
ADAMIS) BALDRIDGE BEDFORD BLEDSOE BREEZE BURR 
ADKINS BALDWIN BEEBE BLENKINSOP BRENNAN BURRALL 
AGAR BALL BEECH BLEW BRENT BURRILL 
BALLANTINE BEECHER BLIGH BRENTON BURRITT 
ДОРЕ ВАССАМТҮМЕ BEEKMAN(N) BLINN BRETT BURROUGHS 
AGNEW. BALLARD. BEEM BLISS BREWER BURROWS 
AIKEN(S) BALLENGER BEEMAN BLODGETT BREWSTER BURT BURTON 
AINSWORTH BALLENTINE BEER(S) BLOOD BRIAN BURWELL 
AITKEN BALLINGER BEESLEY BLOSSOM BRICE BUSBY 
AKERS BALLOU BEESON BLOUNT BRIDGE BUSH 
ALBERT(S) BAMFORD BEGG BLUE BRIDG(E)MAN BUSHNELL 
ALBRECHT BANCROFT BFLCHER BLY(E) BRIDGES BUSS(EXY) 
ALBRIGHT BANGS BELDEN BLYTH(E) BRIER BUTCHER 
ALDEN BANISTER BELDING BOARDMAN BRIGGS BUTLER 
ALDERMAN BANK(E)S BEL(K)NAP BO(ARMAN BRIGHAM BUTTERFIELD 
ALDERSON BANNING BELL BODELL BRIGHT BUTTER(S) 
ALDRICH BANNISTER BELLAMY BODLE BRINOKERHOFF BUTTERWORTH 
ALDRIDGE BANTA BELLINGER BO(E)HM BRINK BUTTON 
ALEXANDER BARBEE BELLOWS BOGARDUS BRINTON BUTTRICK 
ALFORD BARBOUR BELT BOGART BRISCOE BUTT(S) 
ALGER BARCLAY BEMIS BOGERT BRISTOL. BUTZ ~ 
ALLAN BARCROFT BENEDICT BOGGS BRITT — BUXTON 
ALLEN BARD BENHAM BOGUE BRITTAIN BYER(S) 
ALLISON BARDEN BENJAMIN BOLAND BRITTEN BYRAM 
ALLMAN BARDIN BENN BOLDEN BRITTON BYRD 
ALSOP BARDON BENNER BOLLING BROCK BYRNE 
ALSTON BARDWELL BENNETT BOLTON BROCKETT BYRON 
ALVORD BARKER BENSEN BOND BRODIE BYRUM 
AMANN BARKLEY BENSON BONHAM BRODY CABELL 
AMBLER BARLOW BENT BONNELL BROMFIELD CABLE 
AMBROSE BARNARD BENTLEY BONNER BROMLY CADE 
AMES BARNES BENTON BON(N)EY BRONSON CADY 
AMMANN ` BARNET(T) BEN(T)Z BOOKER BROOKE CAHILL 
AMMON BARNEY BERGEN BOON(E) BROOKS CAINE) 
AMOS BARNUM BERGIN BORDEN BROUGH CALDWELL 
ANDERSON BARR BERINGER BORN(E) BROUGHTON CALHOUN 
ANDREW(S) BARRELL BERK(E)LEY BOSS(E) BROUWER CALL 
ANGELL) BARRETT. BERNARD BOSTON BROWN(E) CALLAHAN 
ANTHONY BARRINGER BERRY BOSTWICK BROWNELL CALLAWAY 
ANTRIM BAR(R)ON BERRYMAN BOSWELL BROWNING CALLENDER 
APPLEBY BARROW(S) BERTRAM BOSWORTH BROWNLEE CALLOWAY 
APPLEGATE BARRY BERTRAND BOTT(S) BROWNLEY CALVERT 
APPLETON BARTHOLOMEW BEST BOUCHER BROWNSON CAMERON 
ARCHER BARTLETT BETHUNE BOU(GH)TON BROYLES CAMPBELL 
ARCH(DBALD BARTON BETTS BOULDIN BRUCE CAMPIE) 
ARM(D)STEAD BARTOW BEVAN(S) BOURN(E) BRUEN CANFIELD 
ARMITAGE BASHORE BEVERL(EY BOWEN BRUMBAUGH CANINION 
ARMSTRONG BASS(E) BEYER BOWER(S) BRUN(N)ER CANTRELL 
ARNDT BASSET(T) BIBB BOWE(S) BRUNSON CAPEN 
ARNETT BA(DCHELDER BICKEL BOWIE BRUSH CAPP(S) 
ARNOLD BA(DCHELLER BICKFORD BOWKER BRYAN CARDWELL 
ARNOTT BA(T)CHELOR BICKLEY BOWLBY BRYANT CAR(E)Y 
ARROWSMITH BATEMAN BICKNELL - BOWLER BRYCE CARGILL 
ARTHUR BATES BIDDLE BO(W)LES BRYER CARHART 
ASBURY BATSON BIDWELL BOWLING BUCHANAN CARLE) 
ASHBY BATTEN BIGELOW BOWMAN BUCHER CARL(E)TON 
ASH(E) BATTLE(S) BIGGER(S) BOWSER BUCK CARLISLE 
ASHLEY BATT(S) BIGG(S) BO(W)YER BUCKINGHAM CARLL 
ASHTON BAUER BILLINGS BOYCE BUCKLAND CARLYLE 
ASTON BAUGH BILLINGSLEY BOYD BUCKLEY CARMAN 
ATCHISON BAUGHMAN BILLINGTON BOYDEN BUCKMAN CARMICHAEL 
ATHERTON BAUM BILLS) BOYES BUCKNAM CARNES 
ATKINS BAUMAN(N) BILLUPS B(O)YINGTON BUCKNER CARNEY 
ATKINSON BAXTER BINGHAM BOYLE(S) BUDDE) CAROTHERS 
ATWATER BAYLES(S) BINNS BOYNTON BUELL) CARPENTER 
ATWELL BAYLEY BIRCH BRAC(EXY) BUFFINGTON CARR 
ATWILL BAYLIS(S) BIRD BRACKEN BUFORD CARRIER 
ATWOOD BAYLOR BIRDSALL BRACKETT BULK(E)LEY CARRINGTON 
AUBR(E)Y BAYNE(S) BIRDSELL BRADBURN BULL CARROLL 
AUSTIN BEACH BISBEE BRADBURY BULLARD CARRUTHERS 
AVERELL BEACHAM BISHOP BRADFORD BULLEN CARSON 
AVERILL BE(A)HM BISSELL BRADLEY BULLOCH CARTER 
AVERY BEALE BIXBY BRADSHAW BULLOCK CARTWRIGHT 
AXTELL BEALL) BLACK BRADY BULMAN CARUTHERS 
AYER(S) BEAM BLACKBURN(E) —BRAGDON BUNCE CARVER 
AYRES BE(A)MAN BLACKMAN BRAGG BUNDE CASE 
BABBITT BEAN(E) BLACK MORE BRAHAM BUNDY CASEY 
BABCOCK BEAR BLACKSTONE BRAINARD BUNKER CASKEY 
BABER BEARD BLACKWELL BRAINERD BUNN CASKIE 
BACH(E) BEARDSLEY BLACKWOOD BRAME BUNNELL CASS 
BACHMANIN) BEASLEY BLADE(S) BRANCH BUNTIN CASSADY 
BACON BEASON BLAIN(E) BRAND BUNTON CASSELL) 
BADCOCK BEATON BLAIR BRAN(D)T BURBANK CASSIDY 
BADGER BEATTIE BLAKE BRANHALL BURCH CASTLE 
BADGLEY BEATTY BLAK(E)E)Y BRANNAN BURCHARD CASWELL 


CATE(S) 
CATLETT 
CATLIN 
CAULEY 
CAVANA(U)GH 
CAVE 


CHADWICK 
CHAFFEE 
CHALMERS 
CHAMBERL{A)IN 
CHAMBERS 
CHAMPION 
CHAMPL(A)IN 
CHAMBERS 
CHAMPION 
CHAMPLIA)IN 
CHANCE 
CHANDLER 
CHANEY 
CHAPIN 
CHAPLIN 
CHAPMAN 
CHAPPELL 
CHARLES 
CHARLTON 
CHASE 
CHATFIELD 
CHEATHAM 
CHEEK 
CHEEVER(S) 
CHENEY 
CHENOWETH 
CHERRY 
CHESLEY 
CHESTER 
CHEVALIER 
CHEW 
CHICHESTER 
CHICK 
CHILDERS 
CHILDRESS 
CHILDXS) 
CHILES 
CHILTON 
CHINN 
CHIPMAN 
CHISHOLM 
CHITTENDEN 
CHOATE 
CHRIST. 
CHRISTIAN 
CHRISTIE 
CHRIS(T)MAN(N) 
CHRISTMAS 
CHRISTOPHER 
CHRISTY 
CHURCH 
CHURCHILL 
CHUTE 
CLAFLIN 
CLAIBORNE 
CLAPP. 
CLARE 
CLARK(E) 
CLARKSON 
CLAUSON 
CLAUS(S)EN 
CLAWSON 
CLAY 
CLAYBORN(E) 
CLAYBURN 
CLAYPOOL(E) 
CLA(Y)SON 
CLAYTON 
CLE(A)VELAND 
CLEAVER 
CLEAVE(S) 
CLEMEN(TXS) 
CLEM(M)ONS 
CLIFF 
CLIFFORD 
CLIFT 


COAT(E)S 
COBB 


COCHRAN(E) 

COCKRELL 

CODDINGTON 
Y 


COGGESHALL 
COGGIN(S) 
COGSWELL 
COKER 
CO(L)BURN 
COLBY 
COLDWELL 
COL(EJMAN 
COLLEY 


CONKLIN(G) 
CONLEY 
CONN 


CONNELL 
CONNELLY 


D 
CONSTANTINE 
CONTEE 
CONWAY 
CONYERS 


COPE 
COPELAND 
COPLEY 
CORBETT 
CORBIN 
CORDELL 


CORDES 
COR(E)Y 
CORLEY 
CORNELIUS 
CORNELL 
CORNISH 
CORNWALL 
CORNWELL 
CORSON 
CORWIN 
COSBY 
COSGROVE 
COSTER 
COTE 
COTTER 
COTTON 
COTTRELL 
COUCH 
COULTER 
COUNCIL 
COURTNEY 
COUSINS 
COVELL 
COVERT 
COWAN 
COWDEN 
COWELL 
COWEN 
COWIN 
CO(W)LES 
COWLEY 


CRABEE) 


CRAWFORD 
CRAWLEY 
CREEL 
CREIGHTON 
CRENSHAW 
CRES(S)WELL 
CREW(S) 
CRICHTON 


CRISWELL 
CRITTENDEN 


CROS(S)MAN 
CROUCH 
CROWDER 
CROW(E) 
CROWELL 
CROWLEY 
CROWTHER 
CROXTON 
CROZIER 
CRUMP 
CRUTCHER 
CULBERTSON 
CULLEN 
CULP 
CULVER 
CUMMIN(G)S 
CUNNINGHAM 
CURL{EXS) 
CURRIE 
CURRIER 
CURRY 
CURTIN 
CURTIS 
CUSHING 
CUSHMAN 
CUTHBERT 
CUTLER 


DALE)Y 
DALRYMPLE 
DALTON 
DAM(E)RON 
DAMON 
DANA 

DANE 
DANFORD 
DANFORTH 
DANIEL(S) 
DAN(N) 
DARBY 
DARLING 
DARLINGTON 
DARNALL 
DARNELL 
DARRA(G)H 
DARROW 
DART 
DAUGHERTY 
DAVENPORT 
DAV(E)Y 
DAVIDS) 
DAVI(D)SON 
DAVIE 


DECKER(T) 


DEE 
DE(E)RING 
DEFOREST 
DEGRAFF 
DEHAVEN 
DEKKER 
DELAFIELD 
DELAN(E)Y 
DELANO 
DELL 
DELONG 
DEMING 
DEMPSEY 
DENHAM 
DENMAN 
DENNETT 
DENN(E)Y 
DENNING 
DENNIS 
DEN(N)ISON 


DENT 
DENTON 
DEPEW 
DEPUE 
DERBY 
DEVEAUX 
DEVERE(A)UX 
DEVOE 


DEWOLF(E) 
DEXTER 
DIBBLE 
DICK(E) 
DICKENS 
DICKERMAN 
DICKERSON 
DICKEY 
DICKINS 


DICKINSON 


DILLINGHAM 
DILLON 
DIM(M)ICK 
DIM(M)OCK 
DINSMORE 
DISBROW 


DOUD 
DOUGHERTY 
DOUGHTY 
DOUGLAS(S) 
Рорти) 


DREWRY 
DRINKWATER 
DRIVER 
DRUMMOND 
DRURY 
DRYDEN 
DUBOIS 
DUCKWORTH 
DUDLEY 


DUFF 
DUFFIELD 


DULAN(E)Y 
DUMAS 
DUMONT 
DUNBAR 
DUNCAN 
DUNHAM 
DUNLAP 
DUNLOP 
DUNN(E) 
DUNNING 
DUPRE(E) 
DURAND 


DYKE(S) 


E(D)GERTON 
EDMONDS 
EDMON(D)SON 
EDMONSTON 
EDMUNDS 
EDSON 


EDWARDS 
EGGLESTON 
ELDER 
ELDREIXGE) 
ELDRIDGE 
ELIOT 
ELKIN(S) 
ELLERY 
ELLINGTON 
ELLIOT(T) 
ELLIS 
ELLISON 
ELLSWORTH 


EMBREE 


EMERSON 


ESTABROOK(S) 
ESTES 
ETHERIDGE 
EUBANK 
EUSTACE 
EUSTIS 
EVANS 
EVERARD 
EVERETT 
EVERHART 
EVERITT 
EWER(S) 
EWING 
FAIR 
FAIRBANK(S) 
FAIRCHILD 
FAIRFAX 
FAIRFIELD 
FARLEY 
FALCONER 
FALES 


FARMER 
FARN(H)AM 
FARNSWORTH 
FARN! 


FARQUHAR 
FARR 
FARRAR 


FARRELL 
FARRINGTON 
FARIS 


FARWELL 
FAULKNER 
FAUNCE 
FAUNTLEROY 
FAWCETT 

FAY 

FE(A)RN(E) 
FE(A)THERSTONE 
FELL 


FESSENDEN 
FIELDING 


FINCH 
FIN(D)LAY 
FIN(D)LEY 
FINNEY 


FITZGERALD 
FITZHUGH 
FITZPATRICK 
FLAGG 
FLANAGAN 
FLANDERS 
FLANIGAN 
FLE(I)S(C)HER 
FLEM(M)ING 
FLETCHER 


FLOURNOY 
FLOWER(S) 
FLOYD 
FLYNN 
FOLEY 
FOLGER 
FOLK(S) 
FOLLET(T) 
FOLSOM 
FONES 
FONTAINE 
FOOTE 


FOR(E)MAN 
FORREST 
FO(R)STER 
FORSYTH(E) 
FORT(E) 
FOSS 
FOULK(EXS) 
FOUNTAIN 
FOWLER 
FOW(L)KES 
FOX 


FOY 
FRAME 
FRANCE 
FRANCIS 
FRANK(E) 
FRANKLIN 
FRAN(T)Z 
FRASER 


FRAZEE 
FRAZIER 
FREAR 
FREDXE)RICK 
FREELAND 
FREEMAN 
FREER 
FREES(E) 
FRENCH 


FULCHER 
FULLER 
FULLERTON 
FULTON 
FUN(C)K(E) 
FUNK(E) 
FURMAN 
FYFE 

GAGE 
GAILLARD 
GAINES 
GALBRAITH 
GALBREATH 
GALE 
GALLA(G)HER 
GALUE) 
GALLOP 
GALLOWAY 
GALLUP 
GAMBLE 
GARARD 
GARBER 
GARDXDNER 
GARFIELD 
GARLAND 
GARNER 
GARNET(T) 
GARRETT 
GARRISON 


GERHAR(DXT) 
GERMAN 
GERRY 
GIBBON(S) 
GIBBS 
GIBSON 
GIDDINGS 
GIFFORD 
GILBERT 
GILCHRIST 


GILLESPIE 
GILLET(TXE) 
GILL()AM 
GILLI(E)S 
GIL{L)MAN 
GILMER 


GLADDEN 
GLAD(D)ING 
GLASCOTT 
GLASGOW 
GLASS 
GLAS(S)COCK 
GLEASON 
GLEESON 
GLEN(N) 
GLIDDEN 
GLOVER 
GLYNN 
GOBLE 
GODDARD 
GODFREY 
GOFF(E) 
GOLDING 
GOLDSBOROUGH 
GOLDSMITH 
GOOCH 


GOODENOUGH 
GOOD(E)NOW 
GOODIN(G) 
GOODMAN 
GOODRICH 
GOODRIDGE 
GOODWIN 
GOODYEAR 


GO(ULD 
GOVER 


GREEL(E)Y 
GREEN(E) 
GREENHALGH 
GREENLEAF 
GREENLEE 
GREENOUGH 
GREENWELL 
GREENWOOD 
GREER 
GREGG 
GREGORY 
GRESHAM 
GREY 


GRIDLEY 
GRIER 
GRIFFEN 
GRIFFITH 
GRIGG(S) 
GRIGSBY 
GRIMES 
GRINDLE 
GRINNELL 
GRISWOLD 
GROS(S)E 
GROSVENOR 
GROTE 
GROUT 
GROVE 
GROVER 
GROVES 
GROW 
GRUB(B)E 


GRUBBS) 
GRYMES 
GU(E)NT(H)ER 
GUEST 
GUILD 


GUILE 
GUION 


HA(E)GER 
HAF(F)NER 


AGAN 
HAGEMAN(N) 
HAGEN 
HAGERMAN(N) 
HAGGARD 


HAIR(E) 


HALLECK 
HALLENBECK 
HALLET(T) 
HALLEY 
HALLIDAY 
HALLOCK 
HALLOWELL 
HALSEY 
HALSTE(A)D 
HAMER 
HAMILL 
HAMILTON 
HAMLIN 
HAM(M) 
HAM(M)EL 
HAMMETT. 


HAND 
HAN(D)LEY 
HANDY 
HANEY 


HANK(EXS) 
HANKIN(S) 


HANNA(H) 
HANNAY 
HANSEN 
HANSON 
HARBAUGH 
HARDEN 
HARDIE 
HARD(IMAN 
HARDIN 
HARDING 
HARDWICK(E) 
HARDY 
HARE 
HARGR(E)AVE(S) 
HARING 
HARKNESS 
HARLAN 
HARLEY 
HARLOW 
HARMAN 
HARMER 
HARMON 
HARPER 
HARRIMAN 
HARRINGTON 
HARRIS 
HARRISON 
HAR(R)OLD 
HARRY 


HARTSHORN(E) 
HARTWELL 
HARVEY 
HARWOOD 
HASBROUCK 
HASKELL 
HASKIN(S) 
HASSARD 
HASTINGS 
HATCH 
HATCHER 
HATCHETT 
HATFIELD 
HATHAWAY 


HATTON 
HAUS(E)MAN(N) 
HAUSER 
HAVILAND 
HAWES 
HAWK(EXS) 
HAWKINS 
HAWLEY 


HAWORTH 
HAWTHORNE 


HAZ(Z)ARD 
HEAD 


HEADLEY 
HEALD 
H(E)AL(E)Y 
HEARD 
HEARN(EX 
HEATH 
HEATON 
HEBB 
HEBERT 
HEDGE(S) 
HEDRICK 


HEF(F)NER 
HEGEMAN 


HENDERSON 


HEN(D)LEY 
HENDRICK(S) 
HENDRIX 
HENKEL 
HENKLE 
HENNING 
HENRY 
HENSLEY 
HEPBURN 
HERBERT 
HERMAN 
HERNDON 
HERRICK 
HER(R)ING 
HERRINGTON 


HIGDON 
HIGGINBOTHAM 
HIGGINS 
HIGHLAND 
HIGHT 
HIGLEY 
HILDRETH 
HILLIARD 
HILLIER 
HILLMAN 
HILLS) 
HILLYER 
HILTON 
НІМ OTE 


HITCHCOCK 
HITE 

HOAG 
HOAGLAND 
HOAR(E) 
HOBART 
HOBBS 
HOBSON 
HOCH 
HODGE(S) 
HODGKINS 
HODGSON 
HOFF 
HOF(F)MAN(N) 
HOGAN 
HOGG 
HOG(U)E 
нот 
HOLBROOK 
HOLCOMB(E) 
HOLDEN 
HOLDER 
HOLLAND 
HOLLENBECK 
HOLL{E)Y 
HOLLIDAY 
HOLLIN(G)SHEAD 
HOLLINGSWORTH 
HOLLIS 
HOLLISTER 
HOLLOWAY: 


HOLLOWELL 
HOLMAN 


HORS(L)EY 
HORTON 
HOSKIN(S) 
HOSMER 
HOTCHKISS. 
HOUGH 
HOUGHTON 
HOUSE 
HOUSEMANN 
HOUSER 
H(O)JUSTON 
HOWARD 
HOW(E) 
HOWELL 
HOWES 
HOWLAND 
HOWLETT 
HOY(E) 
HOYT 
HUBBARD 
HUBBELL 
HUBER 
HUBERT 


HUCK 
HUDDLESTON 


HUME(S) 
HUMPHREY(S) 
HUMPHRIES 
HUNDLEY 
HUNGERFORD 


HUNTINGTON 
HUNTLEY 
HURD 
HU(R)LBU(R)T 
HURLEY 
HURST. 
HUSBANDS) 
HUSSEY 
HUTCHE(R)SON 
HUTCHIN(G)S 
HUTCHI(N)SON 
HUTTER 


INGALL{S) 
INGE 
INGERSOLL 
INGHAM 
INGLIS 
INGRA(HA)M 
INNES. 
INNIS 

IRBY 
IRELAND 
IRISH 
IRVIN(E) 
IRVING 


JACQUES 
JA(E)GER 
JAMES 
JAM(IXE)SON 
JANES 
JANSON 
JANS(S)EN 
JAQUES 
JARMAN 
JARRETT 
JARVIS 
JAY(E) 
JEFF(E)RIES 
JEFFERSON 
JEFFERY(S) 
JEFFREY(S) 
JEN(C)K(E)S 
JENKIN(S) 
JENN(E)Y. 
JENNINGS 
JERMAN 


JOHNSTON(E) 
JOINER 
JOLL(E)Y 
JOLLIFFE 
JONES 
JORDAN 


KA(DN() 
KAISER 

KARL 

KATES 
KAVANA(U)GH 


KEISER 
KEITH 
KELLAR 
KELLER 


KENDRICK 
KENNARD 
KENNEDY 
KENN(E)Y 
KENNON 


KILBO(U)RN(E) 
KILBURN 
KILGORE 
KILHAM 
KILLAM 
KILMER 
KILPATRICK 
KIMBALL 
KIMBERLY 
KIMBLE 
KINCADE 
KINCAID 
KINCHELOE 


KINGMAN 
KINGSBURY 
KINGSLEY 
KINGSTON 
KINKADE 
KINKAID 
KINKEAD 
KINNEY 
KINSELLA 


KIRKHAM 
KIRKLAND 
KIRKPATRICK 


KITTREDGE 
KLINE 

KNAPP 
KNICKERBOCKER 
KNIGHT 
KNIGHTON 
KNOTT(S) 
KNOWLES 
KNOWLTON 


KRAUSE 
KRAUSI(S) 


LAFFERTY 
LAFORGE 
LAIRD 
LAKE 
LAMB 
LAMBERT 
LAMONT 
LAM(P)KIN 
LAMSON 
LANCASTER 
LANCE 
LANDXE) 
LANDER(S) 
LANDES 
LANDIS 
LANDON 
LANE 
LANG 
LANGDON 
LANGFORD 
LANGHAM 
LANGLEY 
LANGSTON 


LAN(N)ING 
LANTZ 
LAPHAM 
LAPORTE 
LARKIN(S) 
LARNED 
LARUE 
LASHER 
LATHAM 
LATHROP 
LATIMER 
LAUDER 
LAUER 
LAUGHTON 
LAVENDER 
LAWLER 
LAWLOR 
LAWRENCE 
LAWS) 
LAWSON 
LAWTON 
LAWYER 
LAY 
LAYMAN 
LAYTON 
LEA 
LEACH 
LEADBETTER 
EAR 


LEATHERMAN 
LEATHERS 
LEAVER 
LEAVITT 
LECOM(P)TE 
LECONTE 
LEDBETTER 
LEE 


LEFE(B)VRE 
LEFEVOUR 


LEFTWICH 


LEHMAN(N) 
LEIGH 
LEIGHTON 
LEITH 
LEITNER 
LELAND 
LEMAN 
LEMLEY 
LEMMON 
LEMON 


LIGHTFOOT 
LIGHTNER 
LILL(E Y 
LILLIE 
LINCK 
LINCOLN 
LINDXE) 
LINDLEY 
LINDSAY 
LINDSEY 
LINE 

LING 
LINK(E) 
LINN(E) 
LINTON 
LIPPINCOTT 
LIPPITT 
LISLE 
LISTER 
LITCHFIELD 
LITTELL 
LITTLE 
LITTLEFIELD 
LITTLETON 
LIVINGSTON 
LLEWELLYN 
LLOYD 
LOCK(E) 
LOCKETT 
LOCKHART 
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“Silent Witness” 
“Meeting at the McLean House’’ 
by Ronald G. Wilson in the Sep- 
tember 1987 issue was very interest- 
ing and well done, but it did not tell 
the whole story. 

Wilmer McLean was the brother 
of Catherine McLean, who was the 
grandmother of Kate Hooe, my 
late mother-in-law; also he married 
Virginia Beverley Hooe, a distant 
relative of the same Kate Hooe. 
The Hooe family has passed along 
the oral stories of the family and 
has collected and handed down 
various published stories as well. 

The battle of First Manassas was 
fought in the vicinity of ‘‘Black- 
burn’s Ford’’ and ‘‘McLean’s 
Ford” near ‘‘Yorkshire,’’ the farm 
inherited by Virginia Hooe. The 
farm was reserved as her separate 
property upon her marriage to 
Wilmer McLean through a then- 
unusual marriage contract. In the 
ensuing battles the farm was over- 
run and the buildings were dam- 
aged; the McLean family decided 
to relocate away from the path of 
the armies—to the Appomattox 
Court House. 

One of the stories handed down, 
subsequently reinforced by an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘The Lost Rag Doll of 
Appomattox” in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of April 7, 1951, by Dor- 
othy Kunhardt, and by other pam- 
phlets published by the National 
Park Service, was the ‘‘liberation’’ 
of most of the furnishings of the 
McLean parlor where the surrender 
document was signed, including a 
rag doll belonging to five-year-old 
*Lula" (Lucretia Virginia) 
McLean. 

According to Ms. Kunhardt’s 
version, as soon as Grant and Lee 
left the parlor, ‘‘. . . the McLean 
house became a whirlwind of ex- 
citement. Swarms of new officers 
arrived from nowhere. Sheridan, in 
a dashing cavalryman’s gesture of 
appreciation, grasped the saber he 
had worn all through the war and 
hurled it across the room to his 
fearless, redheaded young aide-de- 
camp, Tom Moore, crying that he 
had earned it. Mr. McLean had 
been tiptoeing about uneasily for 
the last four hours and now became 
positively wildeyed. Some one had 
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looked at his parlor and cried, ‘Ev- 
erything in here is valuable from 
now on! Every single thing here is a 
relic!’ 

““Апа suddenly the whole crowd 
was bargaining with McLean for 
his possessions; his cherished ‘com- 
pany best’ room was being swept 
bare, and objects that no one had 
bought were quietly vanishing as 
well. . . . Sheridan paid twenty dol- 
lars for the small oval table on 
which Grant had written the sur- 
render terms. He insisted on giving 
it to Custer, to take to Mrs. Custer, 
and hurried to buy the surrender 
pen for himself, as next best. Gen- 
eral Ord paid forty dollars for the 
marble-topped table at which Lee 
had sat." 

As Ms. Kunhardt tells the story, 
the inkstands, empty and other- 
wise, the chairs on which Lee and 
Grant had sat, the candlesticks Lee 
had pushed out of his way— 
everything but the sofa—were car- 
ried away by the victorious group. 
Men in the yard were picking the 
big violets not otherwise trampled, 
to send home in letters telling the 
good news. 

The homemade rag doll, burlap 
stuffed with rags and straw, had 
been left by Lula McLean at her 
**play house"' in a corner when she 
ran from the room as the famous 
group gathered. After the furnish- 
ings had been taken, the rag doll, 
later referred to as ‘е silent wit- 
ness," was noticed and in the exu- 
berance of the moment was tossed 
back and forth over the heads of 
the crowd. As the officers left the 
parlor carrying their souvenirs in 
pockets, underarm, or overhead, 
the doll went also, under the arm of 
General Sheriden's aide, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Thomas W.C. Moore. 

The following day the house and 
yard were again overrun by large 
numbers of soldiers, both North- 
erners and Southerners, gathered 
to renew old ties and discuss their 
wartime experiences. General 
Grant, seeing the happy assembly, 
said it seemed to him like a group 
of people all of whom had fought 
under the same flag, against some 
absent foe, so congenial were they. 

The McLean house was disman- 
tled in 1893 to be moved to Wash- 


ington, D.C., for exhibit, but the 
project was never completed. Ironi- 
cally, the house suffered much the 
same fate as its parlor furnishings 
had earlier: while it was in the dis- 
mantled state, the neighbors car- 
ried off many of the materials in- 
cluding the bricks. To quote a local 
resident, “I got mine." In the res- 
toration, approximately one brick 
in seven was original. 

At the time of the dedication of 
the *frestored" house, April 16, 
1950, the doll was still in the pos- 
session of Colonel Moore's descen- 
dants; Lula was said to be age 
ninety-one. Some of the furnish- 
ings later were returned, some were 
still in various museums, some still 
in the hands of descendants of the 
“‘liberators.’? The carpet was re- 
placed with one woven as nearly as 
possible to the design of the one 
pictured in various photographs of 
the time. 

Ms. Kunhardt concluded with 
the thought that perhaps Colonel 
Moore had taken the most valuable 
souvenir of all. Sabers and furnish- 
ings were only objects, but the be- 
loved rag doll was ‘‘a silent wit- 
ness," a “‘person’’ to the one who 
lost it. 

Russell Surles, Jr. 
Dallas, Texas 


British vs English 
In your article ***Not A Look of 
Fear Was Seen'" [November 1987 
issue], I note you use ‘‘English’’ 
when *'British"' is preferable. It is 
the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain (England, Scotland, Wales) and 
North Ireland, formerly Ireland. 
Harvey Brown 
El Paso, Texas 


Snow White 
I enjoyed ‘‘Disney’s Enduring 
Masterpiece" [December 1987 is- 
sue] tremendously. It was a refresh- 
ing change from other articles typi- 
cal of today’s magazines. I am an 
avid follower of Walt Disney’s 
works, and I believe that classics 
like Snow White are a part of his- 
tory and should be preserved. Un- 
like so many movies of today, it 
Continued on page 48 
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.22 CAL. PELLET FIRING TARGET PISTOLS 
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TARGET PISTOL 

Full size version of the world famous target 
pistol can fire all 50 pellets as fast as you 
can pull the trigger. 
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Machine pistol 
version of the 
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shot magazine 
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This accurate target 
pistol looks and 
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TARGET PISTOL 
This full-size model of the 
COLT target pistol fires 
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the trigger. 


“TARGET 
MAGNUM” REVOLVER 


Extra long target barrel and 
he-man grips combine to give 
unusual accuracy. The realistic 
cylinder reloads quickly with 
10 pellets 


THE WALTHER P38 


This WWII German classic is a full- 
sized accurate replica of the real 


MAGNUM .44 WWII German Army workhorse. 
MODEL-180 SEMI- Comes with 8-shot magazine 
This model hand AUTOMATIC 

gun 
fires pellets as MACHINE 


fast as you can 
pull the trigger. 
Load all 50 pellets 
and fire away. 


Commando” type 
jj machine pistol sprays 
pellets into the target as fast 
as you can pull the trigger. 
Comes with side 
mounted, detachable, 
ten round clip. 


THE LUGER 
Full sized, accurate reproduction 
of Germany's legendary combat 
weapon. Comes with 8-shot 

magazine 
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Rapid firing 

model of the 
weapon of the 
future. Comes 


with 8-shot 

magazine and 

detachabl 
INGRAM M-11 fea 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC style sight. 


The first choice of 
Special Forces, S.W.A.T. 
Teams and Police. With 
this realistic action 
model you can fire the 
pellets as fast as you can 
pull the trigger. 


FREE: 


TARGETS AND 
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Each of these .22 cal. pellet firing target weapons looks and feels. like the real thing. Each comes 
with targets and 50 reuseabie pellets. No permit is required. 
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The Crate Shoppe 


1 These are not your ordi- 
nary everyday apple 
crates. They are furniture 
grade oak and completely 
sanded. Great low cost 
stackable storage system, 
for books, magazines, rec- 
ord albums, TV, stereo, 
or use to hold your fire- 

za : wood. SATISFACTION 
Solid Oak Apple Crates GUARANTEED. 
14%” W x 11%” D x 20° L 
Partially assembled with predrilled holes, 
nails and instructions $20.00 ppd. 
Fully assembled $25.00 ppd. 


Other quality products from the Crate Shope... A 


Country Kitchen hanging pot, pan, & spoon rack.for only 
$52.00. The Original Old Oaken Bucket, use it for a circular 
file, hold kindling, or to hold water, use real chicken or turkey 
crates for furniture, Remember the Orange Crate? Rugged 
pine crates to hold your audio or video cassettes, miniature 
crates & bushelbaskets, mini bales of real straw and More!! 
Send $1.00 for a Brochure, refundable with first order. 
Send check, money order, VISA or MC info to: 
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British Imperial India by 
MARLBOROUGH and KINGCAST 
American Civil War figures by 
WALL MINIATURES and ALYMER 
Bands & Drum Corps by 
KING & COUNTRY and 
MARS LIMITED 
Zulu Wars by FRONTLINE 
and IMPERIAL PRODUCTIONS 
* Sudan Wars by EMPIRE MODELS 
Toy Soldier Catalogue: Send $3.00 for 
description of sets and availability 
(includes Britains full-color catalogue). 


TNC Enterprises 
318 Churchill Court * Dept. AHI 
Elizabethtown, KY 42701 • (502) 765-5035 


ANTIQUE MAP SET 

The world — Europe — Africa — The Americas. 
Here are fourauthentic full color reproductions of. 
the original, hand-drawn maps. They have cap- 
tured all the original fascination and lend visual 
excitement when mounted. Each is individually 
suited for framing and printed on heavy 17”x24” 
antique stock. Makes a great gift! Order today 
— your satisfaction is guaranteed. 

ONLY $9.95 PER SET plus 75¢ postage & 
handling. THIRD WAVE PRODUCTS, 17 Fern- 
bank Ave., Delmar, NY 12054. 


HEIRLOOM DOLLS 
Dolls to be cherished forever! 
Doll catalogue 
(including doll kits) $2.00 
HANDMADE BY PEG 
Porcelain Dolls 
P.O. Box 514AH 
Gales Ferry, CT 06335 
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Mary Todd Lincoln: A Biogra- 
phy by Jean H. Baker (W. W. Nor- 


ton & Company, Inc., New York- 


City, 1987; 429 pages, illustrated, 
$19.95). 

This important new biography illu- 
minates the life of perhaps the most 
unpopular First Lady in American 
history. An aristrocrat's daughter, 
Mary Todd [1818-1882] grew up in a 
world of frontier violence, and vio- 
lence and loss were to haunt her 
throughout her life. Undeniably ec- 
centric by her day's standards, Mary 
Todd Lincoln was deeply interested 
in politics, insisting on accompany- 
ing her husband to Washington when 
he was a mere congressman— 
something women did not do in that 
era. She never recovered from the 
grievous loss of three of her four 
children and the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Her fourth son, 
Robert, had her committed to an in- 
sane asylum. Drawing from previ- 
ously obscure sources and docu- 
ments, author Jean Baker suggests 
that Robert's treatment of his 
mother was unnecessarily cruel and 
self-serving. While Mary was cer- 
tainly narcissistic and excessive, she 
was not psychotic, says Baker, whose 
absorbing biography has been called 
a major contribution to Lincolniana. 


Stars and Stripes by Kit Hinrichs 
(Chronicle Books, San Francisco, 
1987; 108 pages, $16.95 paperback). 
When Betsy Ross sewed that first 
flag, she never envisioned the count- 
less political, artistic, and commer- 
cial applications that would be de- 
vised for ‘‘Old Glory." Stars and 
Stripes displays the artistic rendi- 
tions of one hundred designers and 
artists who were invited by the au- 
thor to display their interpretations 
of the American flag in any art form 
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within a twelve-by-eighteen-inch for- 
mat. The resulting designs— 
incorporating mediums ranging 
from paper, metal, and plexiglass to 
Polaroid photographs—were exhib- 
ited at the San Francisco chapter of 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts in July 1986, in honor of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the 
Statue of Liberty. 


The Great Triumvirate: Web- 
ster, Clay, and Calhoun by Mer- 
rill D. Peterson (Oxford University 
Press, New York City, 1987; 499 
pages plus notes/index, $27.95). 
Generally viewed as the foremost 
statesmen of their age, Daniel Web- 
ster (1782-1852), Henry Clay (1770- 
1852), and John C. Calhoun (1782- 
1850) dominated . congressional 
politics from the War of 1812 until 
the early 1850s. The trio had radi- 
cally different personalities, but all 
opposed Andrew Jackson, all were 
*tgentleman farmers," and their 
highest ambition—the presidency— 
eluded each of them. This hefty vol- 
ume is actually a biography of each 
man that also serves to illuminate the 
political and social milieu known as 
the Jacksonian era. 


Soldiers, Sutlers, and Settlers: 
Garrison Life on the Texas 
Frontier by Robert Wooster with il- 
lustrations by Jack Jackson (Texas A 
& M University Press, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, 1987; 240 pages, illus- 
trated, $22.95). 

After the close of the Mexican War 
and before extensive western settle- 
ment by civilians, the U.S. Army es- 
tablished numerous forts along the 
Rio Grande. The typical Texas fort 
was staffed with officers, enlisted 
men, medical personnel, and laun- 
dresses. Many soldiers also brought 


. One-Vote 
Decisions 

That Changed 
American 
History 


Eno Edmund Lindop 


their families with them. This vol- 
ume, which documents everyday life 
at such garrisons, covers the era 
from 1848 to 1890, when the Army 
maintained its strongest presence in 
Texas. Combining textual narrative 
(including anecdotes and quotes by 
post residents) with evocative line 
drawings, the account details every- 
day activities from reveille to taps. 
The author contends that duty at 
these posts was not merely a struggle 
against Indians or invaders, but also 
against disease, roaches, the lack of 
comforts, and harsh weather. 


By A Single Vote! One-Vote De- 
cisions That Changed Ameri- 
. can History by Edmund Lindop 
(Stackpole Books, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1987; 128 pages, $9.95 
paperback). 
This slim but riveting volume con- 
centrates on American elections that 
were won or lost by one ballot, pro- 
foundly influencing current events. 
Examples documented include An- 
drew Jackson's impeachment trial 
(often considered to be the most im- 
portant trial in American history); 
dissolution of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company in 1904; ratification of 
the woman's suffrage amendment; 
extension of the draft less than four 
months before the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor; and lowering the 
voting age. The author concludes 
that one-vote decisions can ratify or 
reject a treaty, elect or impeach a 
president, or strike down a Constitu- 
tional amendment. 


High Noon in Lincoln: Vio- 
lence on the Western Frontier 
by Robert M. Utley (University of 
Georgia Press, Athens, 1987; 265 
pages, illustrated, $29.95). 

The 1878-79 Lincoln County War in 
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- THE INSIDE STORY 
OF USA TODAY 
by Peter Prichard 
Foreword by Charles Кога 


New Mexico provided inspiration for 
Scores of fictionalized depictions of 
Billy the Kid in American popular 
culture. But this classic case study in 
frontier violence led author-historian 
Robert M. Utley to conclude that the 
legendary shootout that pitted John 
Henry Tunstall and Alexander 
McSween against James J. Dolan 
and John H. Riley was a war with no 
heroes. In re-creating this considera- 
bly bleaker but realistic West of the 
1870s, in which economic forces un- 
derlay most frontier conflicts, Utley 
explodes the myths that led to crea- 
tion of roles like that immortalized 
by Gary Cooper in the screen’s High 
Noon. 


The Making of McPaper: The 
Inside Story of USA Today by 
Peter Prichard (Andrews, McMeel, 
& Parker, Kansas City and New York 
City, 1987; 364 pages, illustrated, 
$19.95). 

Gannett Company Chairman Allen 
H. Neuharth predicted the business 
history of USA Today would be ‘‘a 
damn good entrepreneurial story 
and a pretty good journalism story," 
and he was correct. He used those 
words when proposing the writing 
project to the national newspaper's 
managing editor Peter Prichard. The 
book chronicles the publication's 
September 1982 launch, the staff 
“‘burnout’’ and huge financial losses 
the company faced by 1983, the re- 
sulting internal strife, and, ulti- 
mately, the newspaper’s success de- 
spite heavy criticism from those who 
dubbed it “Пе titan of tidbits” and 
“junk-food journalism." The au- 
thor provides an interesting and en- 
lightening case history of a new jour- 
nalism phenomenon on which many 
writers, reporters, and newspaper ex- 
ecutives staked their careers. * 
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Get a genuine Brilliant 
Uncirculated Morgan 
silver dollar for just 


$39 


Why are we running this expensive 
ad offering a mint-state Morgan 
silver dollar at an irresistible low 
price? Because we're in business for 
the long term — we figure that even 
if some of our ads lose money, we'll 
acquire satisfied new customers. 
And once you're acquainted with the 
way we do business — our strict 
grading, prompt delivery, personaliz- 
ed service and free research reports 
— we hope you'll want to continue 
with us, for the long term. 


Here's the offer: 


While supplies last, we'll sell new 
customers a guaranteed mint-state 
Brilliant Uncirculated Morgan silver 
dollar (Order #7537) for just $39 — 
or a roll of 20 for just $750 (save $30). 
All coins are conservatively graded by 
our ANA-trained experts and come 
with a certificate of authenticity. You 
have a 15-day no-questions-asked 
return privilege. Limit 3 rolls. 
To order by credit card, call toll- 
free 1-800-451-4463 at any time. 
Or send your check or money order to: 
International Coins & Currency, Inc., 
. 11 E. State St., Box 218, Dept. 414, 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602. Add 
$3.75 postage and handling per order. 


American History Illustrated 
Subscriber Service 
Information 


О MOVING? Please give six 
weeks notice. If calling, give your 
new address, plus account number 
and old address from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label and new ad- 
dress. 


O DUPLICATE ISSUES? If call- 
ing, give address and account num- 
ber from both labels. If writing, send 
both labels. 


Г1 OTHER MAIL: We occasionally 
allow other reputable firms to con- 
tact our subscribers if we feel their 
product or service is of value to our 
readers. If you would prefer not to 
receive such mail, just let us know: 


C] TO RENEW: To avoid lapse in 
service, renew as early as possible. 
If calling give expiration date and 
account number from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label. 


О TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six 
weeks for delivery of your first is- 
sue. 
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Sight Ф Sound 


TOURING AMERICAS: 


NATIONAL PARKS | 


Touring America's National 
Parks (TravelNetwork, Inc., PO. 
Box 11345, Chicago, Illinois 60611, 
312-266-9400; VHS or Beta, 60 
minutes, $29.95). 

This stunning film transports view- 
ers through seventeen of America’s 
national parks, from Washington’s 
Mount Rainier to Florida’s Ever- 
glades. While the camera pans 
across some of the world’s most re- 
markable landscapes, the narrator 
provides historical overviews of the 
National Park System and the indi- 
vidual parks. Coverage includes the 
Grand Canyon, Grand Teton, 
Yosemite, Acadia, Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic, Arches, Mesa Verde, Ev- 
erglades, Bryce Canyon, Crater 
Lake, Rocky Mountain, Carlsbad 
Caverns, Redwood, and Great 
Smoky Mountains national parks. 
The most remarkable aspect of the 
film is the sheer beauty and majesty 
it presents—well worth the reason- 
able price for those who have not 
seen the sites as well as for those 
who wish to relive the experience. 


Tet, 1968 (Time-Life Books, 1450 
E. Parham Road, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 23280-9985, 703-838-7000; 
VHS or Beta, 60 minutes, $9.95 
with enrollment in series, $19.95 
for subsequent tapes). 

“Vietnam: A Television History,’’ 
a series acclaimed as ‘‘meticulously 
researched" and ‘‘scrupulously 
thorough,’’ opens with this intro- 
ductory film on the North Viet- 
namese New-Year’s-Eve offensive 
that jolted America into the real- 
ization that the Vietnam conflict 
would be costly and far from brief. 
“The Tet offensive came as a brutal 
surprise to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson and all of his advisors— 
we'd been led to believe that the 
Viet Cong were pretty well de- 
fanged by that period," said one 


former presidential aide. But the 
conflict dragged on many more 
years. Featured are Johnson, Clark 
Clifford, Dean Rusk, and other no- 
tables, plus Johnson's speech in 
which he declined to renew his bid 
for a second term. The video juxta- 
poses period film footage with 
present-day interviews and former 
advisors and military leaders. Some 
other tapes in the series include 
“Тһе Roots of War," “Homefront 
USA," “Тһе End of the Tunnel, 
1973-1975," and ‘‘The First Viet- 
nam War, 1946-1954.” 


Secrets of the Titanic (National 
Geographic Society and Vestron 
Video, РО. Box 4000, Stamford, 
Connecticut 06907, 203-967-7200, 
ext 2652; VHS or Beta, 60 minutes, 
$29.95). 

Public fascination with the ill-fated 
Titanic—the *'*unsinkable' luxury 
liner that sank after striking an ice- 
berg in April 1912—may well be 
even greater now than at the time 
of that disaster. This eerily fascinat- 
ing videocassette documents the 
story of the ship's sole voyage and 
of the wreck's recent rediscovery 
and exploration. The majestic ship 
lay undisturbed for seventy-four 
years, until Dr. Robert Ballard of 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitute and a team of French re- 
searchers using remote cameras lo- 
cated it over two miles beneath the 
ocean surface. Using sophisticated 
equipment, including a robot 
named ‘‘Jason’’ with a video cam- 
era ''eye," the team provided re- 
markable images of the ghostly 
wreck in its ocean grave. While 
some film footage of Ballard's dive 
was aired on television shortly after 
the rediscovery of the great ship, 
Woods Hole saved most of the 
shots for this National Geographic 
documentary. * 
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A major new sculpture — 
by an artist who 

has created works for 
world leaders. 


AMERICAN MAJESTY. An 
exhilarating tribute to our 
heritage and liberty. An American 
masterpiece by Ronald Van 
Ruyckevelt, whose works have 
been presented to such luminaries 
as President Kennedy, 

Queen Elizabeth II and the 
Emperor of Japan. 

Experience his genius. Ina 
sculpture as powerful as the American 
eagle. A new and original work of 
art — individually handcrafted and 
hand-painted — in imported porcelain 
of exceptional quality. | 

American Majesty by Ronald 
Van Ruyckevelt. A sculpture destined 
for glory. Available exclusively 
through The Franklin Mint. 


Shown smaller than actual size of 
1514" in height including hardwood base. 


© 1988 FM 


To acquire, mail by February 29, 1988. 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, PA 19091 

Please enter my order for American 
Majesty, an original work of art in fine 
hand-painted porcelain at the issue 
price of $195.* 

Ineed send no money now. I will 
be billed in five monthly installments 
of $39.* each, with the first payment 
due when my sculpture is ready. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $3. for shipping and handling. 


SIGNATURE 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS I SSS ав o ET E ЕЕ 
CITY. 


STATE, ZIP 


85087 - 135 
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Theme Prints’ catalogs are alive with 
history. When you subscribe you receive 
a 40 page illustrated catalog every 3 
months: 
e letters, diaries, autographs, 
documents from 17th, 
18th & 19th centuries 
e Prints, photos & original art 
e Antique newspapers & magazines 
e Rare, scarce & new books on Civil 
War, American Biography, 
British History 
Subscribe today, Send $10 for a one-year 
subscription (4 issues) or $2.00 for sample issue. 
Theme Prints, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 123-A, Bayside, NY 11361 
(718) 225-4067 


` MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK 


е" A Rare and Valuablez 
Weekly Series 
First Published 
April 1840- 
s Dec1841 
"^T TNIQUE 


Meticulously recreated, 
complete with original 
‘Victorian illustrations and 
advertisements. Issued in 
88 parts and limited to 
3,000 numbered editions 
worldwide. 
Write TODAY 
for a FREE issue. 
ANGLO AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY ^ 
4 516 W 25™ $7. NY, NY 10001 
(212) 924 0976 OR САШ, 3 
TOLL FREE таш 241 277 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


History Today 


Balboa’s Lost Mountain 
The '*lost mountain" from which 
famed explorer Francisco Balboa is 
believed to have first viewed the 
Pacific Ocean on October 6, 1513, 
has been located in the jungles of 
Panama's Darien Province, about 
175 miles southwest of the modern 
Panama Canal. 

Also identified was the conquis- 
tadores’ probable route across the 
isthmus—the lost pass used by Bal- 
boa's troops after their decisive vic- 
tory against Panamanian Indians. 

The expedition, led by Dr. Wil- 
liam Dobelle, was able to locate the 
peak after recent scholarship re- 
vealed a calendar error in a report 
of the expedition by a Spanish his- 
torian contemporary to Balboa. 
Records had supposedly indicated 
that Balboa first viewed the Pacific 
on **Tuesday, September 25th’’ and 
waded into its waters on ‘‘Septem- 
ber 29th"' [both Julian calendar 
dates]. Researchers recently deter- 
mined, however, that the former 
date should have been Tuesday, 
September 27—making Balboa's 
peak-to-shore journey two days in- 
stead of the four previously as- 
sumed, and placing the mountain 
closer to the Pacific shore than ear- 
lier imagined. 


Mudd Museum 

Over 200 people gathered at the 
former home of Dr. Samuel A. 
Mudd near Waldorf, Maryland, 
last summer to honor donors of 
historical artifacts and furnishings 
to the home/museum. 

Mudd—a Maryland doctor who 
had met actor John Wilkes Booth 
in church—set Booth's broken leg 
after he shot President Abraham 
Lincoln in April 1865. Mudd was 
arrested and tried as a conspirator 
in the assassination, although his 
only involvement was through hu- 
mane motives. Sent to Fort Jeffer- 
son, Florida, for life imprison- 
ment, Mudd was pardoned in 1869, 
and he then returned to Maryland. 

“Dr. Mudd's whole trial was ille- 
gal because of the hysteria of the 
times," commented former Mary- 
land senator William James, who 
had approved a grant for the 
home's restoration. Тһе wrong 
kind of justice was administered 


and because of this, Dr. Mudd be- 
came a symbol of the fight for the 
right kind of justice we all must try 
and observe today.” 

Grandson Richard Mudd do- 
nated priceless artifacts, including 
the red velvet couch where the in- 
jured John Wilkes Booth lay on 
April 15, 1864. The younger Mudd 
had campaigned for fifty years to 
declare his grandfather innocent of 
complicity in the Lincoln assassina- 
tion. Other family members also 
donated artifacts, including letters, 
the key to Mudd's prison cell, and 
a copyrighted map of Booth's es- 
cape route. 

The museum is open from noon 
to 4 РМ. on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. For further information, 
contact the Dr. Samuel A. Mudd 
Society, Inc., P.O. Box 66, Fair- 
ground Road, La Plata, Mary- 
land 20646, or telephone 301-645- 
6870. 

[Information provided by Ellsworth 
Boyd] 


Plains Indian Museum 
Painter, author, and Indian ethnol- 
ogist Paul Dyck is leading efforts to 
build a Plains Indian museum in 
Montana's Little Big Horn Valley. 
It will house a collection of more 
than 5,000 artifacts Dyck's father 
began accumulating a century ago. 
The collection is considered to be 
one of the most complete assem- 
blages of its kind in the world and 
is valued at $17 to $19 million. 

Completion of the Plains Indian 
Buffalo Culture Memorial Museum 
is tentatively scheduled for 1989. 
To be located on a forty-acre site 
near the entrance to the Custer Bat- 
tlefield, the museum will be shaped 
like a sun lodge to signify the re- 
birth of the Plains Indians' spiri- 
tual heritage. 

Funds for the project are sought 
by the Paul Dyck Foundation, a 
nonprofit organization that will 
manage the museum upon its com- 
pletion. The Foundation also hopes 
to establish a companion Research 
Center in Rimrock, Arizona. 

For further information contact 
Tim Weeks, Information Director 
of Artists for Native America, P.O. 
Box 158413, Nashville, Tennessee 
37215, or call 615-383-5216. * 
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Heres how the Club Plan works: You'll get 3 books for only 98€ plus shipping and handling and your 
FREE BOOK and FREE WW Il MAPS—when accepted as a member. We reserve the right to reject any 
application. However, once accepted, if you are not completely satisfied with your introductory books, 
return them within 10 days at our expense. Your membership will be cancelled and you will owe 
nothing. The FREE BOOK and FREE MAPS are yours to keep in any case. 

Huge selection: As a Club member, you'll have over 350 titles to choose from—a tremendous variety 
of the very best military books in print. Many feature rarely seen photos, illustrations and maps. Many 
books are difficult to find anywhere else. 
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Eyewitnesses to History. 


` More than one hundred civilians—including twenty- 
eight Americans—died in the first U-boat attack of World War II. 
One who escaped recalls her harrowing ordeal. 


Survivor 


by Cathleen Schurr 


by and I do not even think about it. But then something 

pricks the memory— pictures of dives to the Titanic, an arti- 
cle about the Lusitania, an old film about war at sea—and my 
mind travels back to 1939 and the day that World War II began, 
the day I almost became a casualty of the first submarine attack 
of the war. 

It was almost entirely by chance that I was on board the SS 
Athenia. Alarm bells had gone off in Europe, and I had rushed 
back to my London flat from a holiday in Yugoslavia. (Italian 
nationals were stopped at the border, and in Paris, telephone 
connections with England were abruptly cut off in mid- 
sentence.) London was a city frantic with preparations for war. 
Hitler had invaded Poland; an ultimatum from Prime Minister 
Chamberlain was under way; British reserves had been called 
up. Children were being evacuated; railroad terminals were 
jammed with people fleeing the city; some underground stations 
were shut down. Sand-bagging was pervasive; activity in back- 
yard air raid shelters frenetic. I had not left in earlier crises, such 
as Munich, but this was different. Still, I was reluctant to aban- 
don the country where I had worked since leaving college in 
America. 

In the end, I opted to investigate the availability of trans- 
Atlantic passage. With the unlikely possibility of getting a book- 
ing at this zero hour, the decision would be taken out of my 
hands. This put me at the counter of a heavily besieged travel 
agency only a day before the 14,000-ton Donaldson liner Athe- 
nia was to depart from Liverpool. The fluke that landed me on 
board her was a last-minute cancellation. I sometimes wonder 


I DO NOT DREAM about it any more. Sometimes whole days go 
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about the person who cancelled. But I ponder even more 
often the words of the booking agent who said, with 
impatience uncharacteristic of the British: “Ро you 
want the ticket, or don't you? There are thousands 
ready to snatch it up. Besides, don't you know there's 
no better way to die than by drowning?" 

He could not know, of course, how devastatingly 
close he came to prophecy, for I was to spend only a 
single night in my hastily acquired berth. Two hundred 
miles off the coast of Ireland, on Sunday, September 3, 
1939, less than twelve hours after England and France 
declared war on Germany, the Athenia was torpedoed 
by a Nazi submarine, the U-30. When the final count 
was in, at least 112 lives were lost, among them sixty- 
nine women and sixteen children. The news that the 
Germans had attacked an unarmed passenger vessel car- 
rying mostly women and children sent a wave of horror 
around the world. 


qu WERE 1,102 passengers on board and a crew 
of 315. We came from all walks of life and many 
countries: Canada, the United States, Poland, other 
middle-European nations, and the British Isles. Con- 
trasts were dramatic. There were sad-faced, kerchiefed 
Slavic peasants with half-naked, shoeless children and 
innumerable bundles and baskets (resembling steerage 
immigrants of the early twentieth-century), blooming 
Texas sorority girls, typical middle-class professionals, 
and many securely affluent of the cabin (first) class. 

Some luxury liners had already been decommissioned 
in anticipation of war. The small, unimpressive Athenia 
was overbooked and overcrowded. The ship's gymna- 
sium had been turned into a dormitory; crew members 
gave some of their quarters to passengers; passengers 
were doubling up. Meals were rescheduled for three sit- 
tings instead of the customary two. 

The Athenia had been partially blacked out even be- 
fore she left Glasgow for New York on Friday, Septem- 
ber 1, with brief stops at Belfast and Liverpool. Crew- 
men had painted over portholes and placed wooden 
shields on public room windows. 

On Sunday morning I stood at the bulletin board and 
read a curt, typewritten notice stating that Hitler had 
ignored Chamberlain's ultimatum, and that Great Brit- 
ain and Germany were at war. Total blackout orders 
were now in effect: no cigarettes, matches, or lights of 
any kind were permitted on deck. Passengers walked 
outside at their own risk. A lifeboat drill was scheduled 
before noon. 

Some passengers joked about rusty davits and refused 
to go to their boat stations. But Jim and Charles, two 
young American passengers who had been working in 
the Liverpool office of the Donaldson line, urged me to 
attend, saying **what can we lose?” Obediently, I went 
to the drill, feeling discomfort at the vagueness of in- 
structions and the fact that the lifeboat seemed to balk 
at clearing the side of the ship. I was a strong swimmer, 
but even as a child I had been terrified of drowning. 

The atmosphere on board had been tense before the 
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drill; afterward it became doubly charged. Fear, if not 
on the lips of the passengers, was in their faces. Shun- 
ning the real horror, the war, people joshed nervously 
about everything else: food, crowds, and the weather. 
But Charles and Jim shared my concern about subma- 
rines. 

After the drill we met again and toured the upper 
decks, searching for guns or other signs of military pre- 
paredness. There were none. The only visible change 
from a peacetime voyage was that the lifeboat covers 
had been stripped off. In another ten hours, Charles as- 
sured me, we would be too far out for subs to follow. 
We decided to celebrate with drinks at the ship's bar 
before dinner. 


ANTICIPATED a happy evening. I had found two new 

friends, and one of the ship's officers had invited me 
to dine at his table. Back in my cabin I made a special 
effort to purge anxiety. I dressed with extra care: a 
flashy black cocktail dress flecked with gold; paper thin, 
long-seamed sheer stockings; and delicate, high-heeled 
evening sandals. The final touch was a curious black 
and gold chunky bracelet from Paris, embossed with 
small seahorses (the gift of a British beau). 

The dining room, dotted with evening gowns and tux- 
edos, was vibrating with edgy high-pitched conversa- 
tion. It was a late sitting. Most of the children had al- 
ready been put to bed. The predominantly Scottish staff 
continued to work as it had since we had weighed 
anchor—with stiff, restrained commitment. There must 
have been music. The officer, a soft, witless, self- 
possessed young man, rose and pulled out the chair be- 
side him as I arrived at his table. Then he leaned close to 
tell me he liked his job because he met ‘‘so many inter- 
esting people . . . and pretty girls." 

At a nearby table someone toasted the king. Another 
officer assured his guests that in one more day we 
should be clear of the danger zone. At my side, the offi- 
cer was coming on strong. **You must let me look after 
you," he said, unctuously squeezing my hand. A mo- 
ment later my world changed forever. 

There was no warning. No emergency call. No ship's 
bells. Just a crazy bang, an explosion like the slamming 
of an enormous steel vault bank door, and the deafening 
sound of a dead weight hitting the side of the ship; then 
inky black and pandemonium. The ship lurched: dishes 
crashed to the floor, glasses and silverware slid off the 
table. Soup slopped into my lap, and the gilt trim on the 
officer's sleeve slipped from my hand. I called to him, 
but never saw him again. The blacked-out dining room 
became alive with people screaming, the floor a mass of 
scrambling legs and feet. 

Somehow I stumbled from the table toward the stair- 
case, dragged and pushed by bodies pressed close 
against me. We moved slowly upward in the gloom like 
a great, lumbering human mastodon. Here and there 
matches flickered briefly. The air was filled with thick, - 
lung-choking acrid soot. I thought of the Lusitania, but 
stifled the thought. 


There were 1,102 passengers 
on board and a crew of 315. The small, unimpressive Athenia 
was overbooked and overcrowded. 


Built in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1923, the Anchor-Donaldson liner 


— SS 


SS Athenia had cabin, tourist, and third-class accommodations for about 900 passengers, 
but carried many more on her fateful last voyage. 


T WAS STILL LIGHT outside when we reached the deck. 

A huge cloud of black smoke hung over the water 
some distance away. I went to my lifeboat station. I 
waited. But no one came. Our lifeboat remained secure 
in its davits. 

I went back to the open part of the main deck, where 
most of the deck chairs were located. They were over- 
turned now, steamer rugs trailing aimlessly on the deck. 
A stewardess collected blankets to take to the lifeboats. 
People rushed helter-skelter in all directions. Looking 
across to the other side, I saw a man seated on one of 
the chairs, staring into space. Someone covered his 
head. Only then did I realize he was dead. I turned and 
bumped into my friend Jim whom I had last seen at the 
bar. He looked at me and cried: ‘‘You have no life 
jacket! Stay here. I’m going below."* 

“боа, no!" I yelled back, ‘‘don’t go below! You 
don't know how badly we're hit. We might be sinking 
fast." Nothing on earth could have driven me to de- 
scend into the claustrophobic depths to collect a life pre- 
server from my cabin. My claustrophobia extends, in 
moments of crisis, to others. But Jim had raced off. I 
waited, panic rising. 

Some of the lifeboats were being lowered. I could 
hear the screech of rusting pulleys. I could no longer 
stand still, waiting. My legs, against my will, raced back 
to my lifeboat station. 


A. stewardess was there now, handing out blankets. I 
climbed into the boat but refused a blanket. Obviously, 
others, older and with children, needed them more ur- 
gently. Below us, another lifeboat hung, its cables taut, 
its keel only a few feet above the water. ‘‘We’ll be 
swamped!” a cry floated up. The bow cables suddenly 
loosened, leaving the boat half-suspended, with its prow 
sloshing in the waves. 

Our boat swung out, half-filled, and I saw other life- 
boats brimming with people, hanging in mid-air, mov- 
ing neither up nor down. ‘‘Cut the cables!" yelled an 
officer. Only those in boats close to the water dared to 
obey. 


UR BOAT LANDED with a ''posh."' I felt the water 

moving underneath as the boat slid away from the 
ship's side. Looking back at the Athenia, I saw two 
women clinging helplessly to a rope ladder dangling 
from the steamer's side. 

“Pull away, for Christ's sake!" screamed someone in 
our boat. 

“Backwater, damn ye!" countered a commanding 
Scottish voice. The order came from our coxswain, 
whose name, we learned, was MacIntosh: ‘‘There’s 
hundreds still aboard. We're standing by to help.” And 


we turned back to take on more passengers from over- 


crowded lifeboats. 
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i Then the yacht’s stern crashed down on us, 
and the next thing I knew I was in the water, surrounded by 
churning bodies, thrashing arms and legs. 


It seemed that we stayed there forever, never less than 
a few yards from the Athenia’s side. Her lower decks 
were now under water. If the big ship turned turtle, we 
would be sucked down with her. My throat muscles con- 
tracted with fear, and I choked down rising panic. The 
sun had dropped below the horizon by this time, and the 
sky was flushed with darkening clouds. People begged 
**Mac"' to pull away. We sighed with relief when he fi- 
nally gave the order. 

Rowing grew increasingly difficult in the choppy sea. 
Most of those on the oars were not crewmen but passen- 
gers, untrained civilians, many of them refugees who 
understood little or no English. The oars dug in as the 
boat crested a wave, then missed the water entirely. 

“We need two to an oar. We haven't enough men," 
shouted Mac. 

Bravery was not what prompted me to volunteer. 
Work was a merciful release from sitting by helplessly 
and aimlessly. Close to an oarlock, I crawled over onto 
the narrow slat seat, grabbing the big oar. My hands 
were not big enough for a full grip. Next to me was a 
ship’s steward named Jack, wearing a life vest from the 
Athenia. He cursed quietly as we struggled to keep the 
oar in the water. At our feet another crew member kept 
yelling that Mac was crazy, ‘‘didn’t know nothing about 
running a lifeboat!”’ 

“Shut up!’’ a woman shouted at him. ‘‘You too!’ she 
added to another whimpering man huddled with a 
group of other refugee men, too seasick and terrified to 
lend a hand. None of the half-dozen children made a 
sound, except for one youngster whose childish treble 
joined his mother to cheer us on: ‘‘That’s it, now. Chins 
up. Got to keep going. All together now, heave!”’ 


I SHIVERED in my fancy dress. White-capped waves 
rolled up against us, their crowns glistening in the 
peculiar misty light. A high wave sent a spray of water 
into the boat, nearly capsizing it. A woman whipped a 
wet sweater off her child and folded him in her blanket. 

I spotted a young woman from my cabin in the life- 
boat. In the distance we could see the Athenia, a gigan- 
tic searchlight on her top deck sending a piercing shaft 
of light across the black waves. It rained occasionally, a 
gentle rain, like mist. The only sounds were the swish of 
waves, creaking of the oarlocks, grunts from rowers, 
and the omnipresent moans and retching of the seasick. 

Jack interrupted his cursing to announce that he had 
been a crewman on the Athenia for sixteen years. 
“When I get back I'll sign up! It's the Navy for me. 
Goddamn Nazis.” 

Mac began shouting at us from the stern. ‘‘No eti- 
quette here. No parlor manners. Need anything? Yell for 
it. You have to go, do it overboard. For the ladies, 
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here's а bucket. Forget manners. Hell with 'em. The 
pain'll kill you otherwise." 

The boat was pitching more violently now. The retch- 
ing and heaving increased. Straining on the oar, I fought 
down nausea. 

**We've got rations," Mac went on. **This is a cabin 
boy. Name’s ‘Seabiscuit.’ He'll hand them out later. 
Now pull on them oars. Keep in sight of the Athenia. If 
rescue ships come, they'll come near her." 

Rafts floated by. Then the sight of an overturned life- 
boat sent shudders through everyone. Could it happen 
to us? A baby continued to sleep peacefully in its moth- 
er's arms. The moans and groans from the refugees at 
our feet grew more frantic. Jack left me alone on our 
oar as he reached down to drag one of the men to an- 
other oarlock. 

**We need two on all the oars to keep afloat. You, 
too!" he scowled at the man, who stared at him, un- 
comprehending. The new oarsman worked sullenly for a 
few minutes, his head hanging down. A woman near 
him cried, * «After all they have done—this too!’ Then 
she screamed and vomited over the side. 

Across the black waves and the darkness came a sud- 
den shout. ‘‘Have you. . . got a bucket? We're leaking 
fast. Can't get the sea cocks in place." My heart skipped 
a few beats. How could we get near another lifeboat in 
the dark without crashing? 

**Give ’em the bailer. Not the bucket,” Mac ordered. 
**We need that ourselves.’’ Then he called across the wa- 
ter, ^We'll take some of your people." 

The sea was too choppy for us to take on many more 
passengers. Two children tumbled over the bow into our 
boat while Mac, Seabiscuit, and another man struggled 
to hold the lifeboats together with their hands. A girl 
came aboard, huddling to herself. A woman urged her 
to sit close to her and get warm. 

“‘Can’t. Covered with oil," the girl said, her teeth 
chattering. “І smell awful. Damned lie about grease and 
oil keeping you warm. I'm frozen." A girl in a coat, 
who had already given up her blouse to another shiver- 
ing victim, now took off her skirt and gave it to the 
newcomer. 


N THE DESPERATE STRUGGLE to stay afloat, internal 

time clocks had stopped. When someone announced 
that it was 2 A.M. I could not believe that seven hours 
had gone by since the explosion. Still, there was no res- 
cue in sight. Seabiscuit passed out rations. 

‘Anybody want a biscuit?” he asked. 

A man's hand shot up as he screamed ‘‘Where, 
where?” and a woman passed him the hardtack. 

“Oh God, oh God!” his voice sobbed in disappoint- 
ment, ‘‘thought you said whiskey!" Some even smiled. I 
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Epilogue: The “Athenia” Affair 


N THE AFTERMATH of the Athenia disaster, many 
I conflicting claims and accounts surfaced. News- 
papers quoted some survivors as stating that the at- 
tacking submarine had shelled the Athenia and her 
lifeboats, that there were several explosions and 
more than one torpedo. But the Athenia’s captain 
and chief officer categorically denied these asser- 
tions. 

I.had close personal association with at least one 
of these fanciful thinkers in the person of Gustav 
Anderson, a garrulous Illinois travel agent who had 
conducted tours aboard the Athenia for many 
years. After our rescue from the stricken liner, we 
had washed dishes side by side for many days 
aboard the City of Flint. Anderson was a nonstop 
talker, but he never mentioned the claims he was to 
make later. A month or so after we landed at Hali- 
fax, he asserted in a State Department affidavit that 
the Athenia not only carried arms but gold bullion. 
He also swore that an ‘‘explosion in the engine 
тоот”, had caused the sinking and that three British 
destroyers were ‘‘bombarding’’ the stricken Athe- 
nia with shells the morning he was rescued. 

Anderson's assertions helped fuel subsequent 
Nazi propaganda that Winston Churchill had him- 
self ordered the sinking as a *'second Lusitania to 
propel the U.S. into the war." (In World War I, the 
U.S. did not enter the war until two years after the 
Lusitania sinking.) The Germans, of course, denied 
all responsibility for the Athenia. 

It was not until after the war that at least some of 
the facts were uncovered at the Nuremberg war 
crime trials. The commander of the U-30 at the time 
of the Athenia sinking was Oberleutnant Fritz- 
Julius Lemp.* At Nuremberg Adolph Schmidt, a 
crew member under Lemp, declared that his com- 
mander had forced him to sign a secrecy oath re- 
garding the incidents aboard the U-30 during Sep- 
tember 1939. The prosecutor showed that the 
submarine's war log had been falsified [apparently 
on orders of German authorities after the U-boat 
returned to her base]. Several pages had been ripped 
out and substituted with new ones omitting all men- 
tion of the Athenia. Furthermore, Nazi U-boat 
chief Karl Doenitz later said that Lemp had admit- 


*Lemp did not survive the war. On May 9, 1941, as com- 
mander of the U-110 on her first war patrol, he attacked 
an eastbound convoy off Greenland. The submarine was 
severely damaged by depth charges, and Lemp ordered 
her brought to the surface and abandoned. When scut- 
tling charges failed to detonate, a British boarding party 
captured the submarine and her top-secret cipher 
machine—achieving one of the great intelligence break- 
throughs of the war. Lemp was killed during the action. 


Seeking to evade world condemnation for 
mistakenly torpedoing a noncombatant vessel, 
Nazi propagandists falsely accused British First 
Lord of the Admiralty Winston Churchill of 
ordering the Athenia sunk (as shown in a German 
cartoon above). 


ted sinking the liner. The U-boat captain had appar- 
ently mistaken the darkened passenger ship for an 
auxiliary cruiser or troopship. 

Meanwhile, in 1939, Captain Gainard of the City 
of Flint continued to make war headlines although 
the U.S. had not yet entered the conflict. During the 
Flint's next voyage, soon after we left the ship, she 
was captured by the Nazis and held in Murmansk 
by the Russians. When the freighter was finally re- 
leased and returned to port in Baltimore in 1940, I 
was there on a magazine assignment to report on 
her earlier seagoing adventures. 

Ironically, custom officials would permit neither 
the captain's wife nor me aboard the Coast Guard 
tug carrying about seventy-five male journalists out 
to meet the Flint. 

**We're not allowing any women to go out,” the 
Baltimore officials were quoted as saying in a local 
feature article. “Іі is too dangerous." ж 


` In the distance, the Athenia was still partially afloat. 
As we watched, she turned vertically on her end and then 
slowly disappeared beneath the waves. 
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A photograph taken from one 


P od 


of the rescue ships shortly: before the Athenia sank 


shows the foundering liner with her after decks already submerged (above). 


bit into the hardtack. It tasted like dog food. 

In the distance, we saw red rocket flares from other 
lifeboats. Mac said it was wasteful to release them so 
soon; we would wait. The sea continued to chop and 
churn. The energies of everyone in the boat merged into 
a single effort, staying afloat. But now other lights were 
beginning to appear. Jack grabbed my arm. ‘‘There it is! 
There's one! They got the S.O.S. It's a rescue ship! 

Mac was not persuaded. 

Jack persisted. ‘‘It’s the Navy. I know it's the Navy! 
Pull, everybody!” 

Then there was another light, a great, piercing white 
beam blinding everything in its path. Mac, still skepti- 
cal, warned that it was another false alarm. Still, we 
could make for it anyway. 

But the wind had turned against us. The harder we 
rowed, the farther away the light seemed to move. Our 
muscles were taut; we were at the point of exhaustion, 
our breathing labored. One oarsman dropped his hands, 
laid his sweating face against the oar. *'It's no use. No 
use." 

In a second the boat sprang to life with voices clamor- 
ing for action: ‘‘Pull! We're almost there. Pull, every- 
body!" 

The hulks of two ships loomed nearby. 

Jack, straining and sweating heavily in the cumber- 
some life jacket he had worn all night, suddenly tore it 


off and was about to drop it overboard. I reached over 
for the preserver, put it on, and tied the straps. It was 
the first time I had worn a life jacket since our ordeal 
began. The bulky vest made rowing harder, but we were * 
drawing close to one of the ships, a destroyer, big and 
dark and ugly. 

Mac warned cautiously, *«Careful. Might be Nazis,” 
even though a Norwegian flag hung from the mast. Sail- 
ors hallooed. Mac shouted that we were making for the 
other ship. 

The second vessel was a slim, smooth, glistening 
white yacht, lying like a mammoth gull upon the water, 
her decks ablaze with lights. She flew a Swedish flag. 
(She was the Southern Cross, once the property of How- 
ard Hughes, now owned by Axel Wennergren, a Swed- 
ish millionaire industrialist known as the ‘‘Electrolux- 
King."") 

Near the yacht's stern, half-swamped in the heavy 
sea, a lifeboat was bobbing up and down. The sea drove 
us up against the boat, and its half-dozen frantic passen- 
gers grabbed our oarlocks and fastened on with boat 
hooks. Mac yelled at them to let go and ordered us to 
push off sideways. But they clung on desperately and 
began to jump into our lifeboat. Lifelines had been 
thrown to us from the yacht. In the dangerously swell- 
ing sea we were now firmly locked together, perilously 
close to the yacht's stern. Finally, all but one girl had 
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The above portrait of the author was made 
in England in 1939, shortly before she left for the 
United States aboard the Athenia. 


jumped from the sinking lifeboat. She lunged towards 
us, slipped, and fell between the two boats. I reached 
‚ for her but she had disappeared. 

By now we had drifted under the counter of the 
Southern Cross, and at this moment a terrified man 
elected to make his personal bid for safety. He tried to 
climb up one of the lifelines. There was a scream behind 
me. We were being dragged closer and closer under the 
overhanging stern. Mac yelled at the man and twice 
triéd to pry him loose from the lifeline. As the yacht 
pitched and fell, the counter drew still closer. I looked 
back. Our boat was teetering on its side at a forty-five- 
degree angle. 

Then the yacht's stern crashed down on us, and the 
next thing I knew I was in the water, surrounded by 
churning bodies, thrashing arms and legs. I pushed out, 
kicking violently, and came up alongside our boat. It 
had turned turtle. Mac was straddling the keel, reaching 
out to us in the water. A shower of life rings rained 
down from the yacht, but the current carried them 
quickly away from us. My memory jolted back to junior 
life-saving classes, and I went under, struggling to un- 
buckle the straps of my shoes. 

At that moment, someone grabbed my neck under 
water and locked me in a frantic stranglehold. It was a 
woman, twice my size; I could feel heavy breasts against 
my body. Her manic, massive strength dragged me un- 
der twice, choking me, leaving me gasping for air. We 
were going down for the third time when I made my 
final pitch for life. I fought to the surface, cupped her 
chin, and at last broke the stranglehold. I was free. I 
reached for her, but the waves carried her out of reach. 
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The swell was carrying us all farther and farther away 
from the Southern Cross. 


NIU LIFEBOATS had put out from the yacht, 
and their occupants were pulling aboard those 
they could reach. I treaded water, yelling, **Wait for 
me!" A wave hit me in the face. Suddenly, two powerful 
arms mercifully lifted me out of the water, and I found 
myself in a lifeboat, wet, gasping, retching sea water, 
and covered with oil. 

A young man was picked up next. Then another, who 
still had his legs over the side when he spotted a flash of 
white in the waves. He grabbed for it, caught hold of a 
tiny leg, and lifted a baby into the boat. 

A woman next to me said quietly, “уе lost my boy. 
I'll take the baby." She cradled the infant, and its cries 
subsided. Others were picked up. Another woman. She 
screamed when she saw the baby. ‘‘That’s my baby! 
Give me my бабу!” As quietly as she had taken him, the 
first woman, dazed, staring straight ahead, gave up the 
infant. Then a boy’s voice was heard shouting 
“Митту, mummy!” and the woman yelled **Geof- 
frey”? 

Before anyone could stop her, the woman jumped 
overboard. We could hear her son crying to her, direct- 
ing her to him. He had surrounded himself with life 
rings and was treading water. They came back together 
and were pulled aboard. Neither had worn an Athenia 
life jacket. 

It was nearly dawn by the time the lifeboat returned 
to the yacht. Less than two-thirds of our original boat- 
load had been rescued. Two children were missing. So 
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Reliving nearly half-century-old memories, 
Cathleen Schurr tries on the pea jacket given to her 
by a steward aboard the Southern Cross. 


was Seabiscuit. I never again saw the young woman 
from my cabin. Another man, badly mangled by the 
blow from the counter, had lost his best friend. 

No one spoke as the sailors from the Southern Cross 
fixed ropes around our waists. As the sea swell lifted the 
lifeboat to the landing level, we were quickly hoisted 
aboard. 

Soup and food were ready for us. Tarpaulins covered 
the once-luxurious parquet floors in the lounges. Weary, 
bedraggled survivors, some severely injured, lay every- 
where. Shivering, dripping oil and grease, I wandered 
aimlessly. I was exhausted, and finally I found a small 
space and squeezed myself up against a column. A 
young Swedish steward from the yacht pushed a cup of 
soup into my hands. We began to talk in a mixture of 
English and French. Staring at my oil-soaked dress, he 
told me to wait there—as if I could go anywhere—and 
left. Soon he returned with gifts: his own white mess 
jacket and trousers, huge white sandals, and his heavy 
blue wool pea jacket. I was to live in his clothes for 
nearly two weeks. In my new clown-like, oversized uni- 
form, I helped pass out trays of soup. 

As the morning wore on, I went out on deck. The sun 
had risen on a fresh and clear day. My friends Jim and 
Charles reappeared, both safe and uninjured. In the dis- 
tance, the Athenia was still partially afloat. As we 
watched, she turned vertically on her end and then 
slowly disappeared beneath the waves. Nearly fifteen 
hours had passed since the explosion. 

“At least we didn’t pay the bar bills,’’ Jim said. 

**My typewriter got torpedoed,” I said. 

It was Labor Day, though none of us remembered. 


MONG THE SHIPS that had picked up the Athenia’s 
distress signal was the 3,000-ton American 
freighter City of Flint. Three times in the past her skip- 
per, Captain Joseph L. Gainard, had been on vessels 
that were torpedoed. Although his ship already carried 
more than five times its usual complement of passen- 
gers, he told them he was changing course to help rescue 
survivors. 

Manning their lifeboats, crew members from the Flint 
began ferrying victims from the Southern Cross over to 
the freighter. The trained sailors expertly handling their 
oars were spectacular in comparison to the fumbling 
and recalcitrant crew of our Athenia lifeboat. I decided 
that we must have stayed afloat through the night by 
some kind of miracle. 

As we neared the Flint, I was overjoyed to see the 
U.S. flag. But in the next moment the sight of the long, 
scary rope ladder hanging down the freighter’s side 
transformed my joy to fear. I remembered those who 
had slipped between the boats the night before, and the 
injuries many had suffered trying to board other rescue 
ships or other lifeboats. 

I ground my teeth, clung desperately to the ladder, 
determined to look up, not down. The climb was not as 
long as I had feared. Soon strong arms tumbled me over 
the rail onto the City of Flint's deck. 

I was safe aboard an American ship. 

And America was not at war. Not yet. * 


Cathleen Schurr, a performance poet and author of eight 
books, has had articles published in many national magazines 
and newspapers. She lives in Bethesda, Maryland. 
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Sidelights on History 


Torpedoed: A Postscript 


by Cathleen Schurr 


APTAIN JOSEPH L. GAINARD, skipper of the City of 

Flint, and his crew faced a seemingly impossible 
task. Already the freighter had at least thirty more pas- 
sengers than usual. Now she had rescued about 220 
exhausted, battered, shivering survivors from the tor- 
pedoed Athenia. 

In the pitching sea we had struggled up the fear- 
somely long side rope ladder onto the ship's deck. We 
were a bedraggled, unkempt, motley-costumed collec- 
tion of people, with oil-smudged faces and clothing, 
and snarled, salt-ridden hair. Our rummage-sale attire 
varied from ripped dresses and waterlogged pajamas 
to grease-and-grime-smeared slacks and trousers. 
Some survivors had only one shoe. Few had coats or 
jackets. Many were wrapped in blankets topped by life- 
jackets. I may have appeared more stylish than oth- 
ers in my recently acquired outsize pea jacket and 
white uniform, but I kept stumbling over my feet in 
the huge white sandals that Tare, the steward on the 
Southern Cross, had given me. 

The Flints crew and some volunteer carpenters had 
already begun hastily constructing sleeping accommo- 
dations for us: tarpaulin-covered, double-tiered, 
wooden bunk beds lined with brown wrapping paper 
for sheets. They were built into the ship's hold, and 
anywhere else space could be found or invented. These 
makeshift beds were soon augmented by canvas ham- 
mocks, strung up along corridors and passageways, to 
be occupied by passengers and crew who had given up 
their own quarters to needy Athenia survivors. 

The able-bodied and uninjured like myself were di- 
rected to the ship's hold, where I suddenly acquired 
some forty or fifty roommates of both sexes. The acrid 
smell of fuel oil was pervasive. I found a berth toward 
the center of a row of floor bunks and wearily dumped 
my jacket on it. I may have had a cup of soup before 
nightfall; most of us were too tired to care about eat- 
ing. By early evening, we were in our bunks. Despite 
the restless sea, I dozed off quickly. 

Not long after, though, I was awakened by roaring 
winds and a perilously pounding sea. The North At- 
lantic had not finished with us, and now served up a 
savage squall of the type for which these particular wa- 
ters are famous. Huge waves sloshed back and forth 
beneath our bunks. The noise was deafening, punctu- 
ated by shrieks and cries from terrified Athenia survi- 
vors. As the Flint rolled, leaning so heavily and so long 
first to one side, and then the other, I hardly believed 
she could right herself. 

Water was pouring down the ventilators, and even- 


tually officers came down to close them and reassure 
us. But water continued to splash at our feet and slap 
against the sides of the hold as the Flint bucked and 
pitched through the storm. With the ventilators shut, 
the airless, oily atmosphere grew more and more op- 
pressive. I could not breathe; I felt the bulkheads clos- 
ing in on me. 

I stumbled out of my bunk and crawled to the far 
side of the hold. There I buried my head upon my 
knees and spent the night gasping for breath. Someone 
(I do not remember if it was a man or a woman) put 
their arms around me. As morning broke, a trembling 
man in a clerical collar asked us in a quavering voice to 
join him in thanking God for deliverance. 

If any had doubted the violence of the storm, we 
had only to look at the Flint's tattered ensign. It hung 
in limp, sad shreds. But at least it was still flying. It 
symbolized how I felt. The sky, though gray, looked 
promising. We were not going to capsize after all. 

And there was work, plenty of work to be done. 
Passengers, survivors, and crew came together in an 
incredible commitment to.coping. 

The Flint’s original passengers included a number of 
college professors, students, some professionals, and a 
clutch of glamorous American sorority girls from the 
Southwest. They and the crew dug deep into their suit- 
cases and lockers to provide extra clothing for survi- 
vors. Crewmen braided rope fibers and fashioned 
shoes, especially for the little children, many of whom 
had been shoeless to begin with. Women slipped into 
trousers three sizes too big, tying them with rope 
around waists and ankles. 

Someone recruited volunteers to take a census of 
survivors, swab decks, clean quarters, and mount 
watches in regular shifts. The hammock-filled corri- 
dors were named so that we could find our way around 
the ship. I remember ‘‘Times Square" and ‘‘Broad- 
мау.’ The chief engineer's small cabin became a gath- 
ering place where news broadcasts were transcribed 
and typed from his radio, then posted on an impro- 
vised bulletin board. Volunteer translators, some of 
them children, interpreted for those who did not speak 
English. They occasionally had to go through two lan- 
guages to open communication, especially for the 
Slavic people. Workers combed the ship looking for 
anyone who knew even a few words of another lan- 
guage or who had a knack for sign language. 

Many went to work helping the harrassed, over- 
worked mess stewards. Six to eight staggered sittings 
were arranged for our meals. I have no memory of 
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what we ate, but I have the impression there was 
always—miraculously—enough. (The Flint had taken 
on extra supplies from at least one other of the ships 
coming to the Athenia’s rescue.) I went back to the 
waitressing I had done in college, and spent hours 
cleaning and washing up. Nearly three hundred were 
fed each day. : 

A first aid station was improvised. Dr. Richard L. 
Jenkins, a psychiatrist returning on the Flint from a 
Glasgow convention, gave his services as ship's doctor. 
Two graduate nurses and other volunteers also worked 
as a medical crew. Lulu Sweigard, a physical education 
specialist with medical experience and herself an Athe- 
nia survivor, assisted Jenkins. The team worked 
around the clock caring for the swollen ankles, 
bruises, sprains, fractures, and lacerations many had 
suffered jumping and tumbling in and out of lifeboats 
or alongside rocking vessels. Buckets of sea water 
(fresh water had to be conserved for drinking) were 
heated at the steam pipes to soak the injured limbs. 
Jenkins later wrote that Sweigard once worked thirty- 
six hours without stopping. 

As the weather improved and the sun began to 
shine, soggy mattresses and blankets were hauled up to 
the deck and draped over the booms to dry. Cheers 
rang out as hand-scrawled cables brought news of 
missing friends and relatives who were now safe. 

An Amherst professor organized a ship's newspa- 
per. Other adults supervised games for the children on 
deck each day, and at night there were sing-alongs. 
Someone put together a fashion parade with survivors 
modeling greasy overalls and blankets, tattered sweat- 


Hours after their rescue by the yacht Southern Cross, 
Athenia survivors—some wrapped in blankets— 
await their turn to transfer to the freighter 

City of Flint for the remainder of their eventful 
voyage to America (left). 


ers, and old shoes. A Boston schoolteacher danced the 
hula-hula, wearing a ‘‘grass’’ skirt of unravelled rope 
and a lei fashioned from brightly colored magazine 
pages. A party was organized for the children. I helped 
paint the hold and bathe the mate's dog. 

But tragedy still rode with us. A little girl who had 
suffered a concussion developed symptoms of high fe- 
ver and brain swelling. Despite Jenkins' and 
Sweigard's tireless efforts on her behalf—which in- 
cluded acquisition of additional medical supplies and a 
consultation at sea with another ship's doctor—the 
ten-year-old slipped into a coma and died one night 
shortly after midnight. The Flints flag flew at half 
mast for the remainder of the voyage. 

Stories about those who seemed to have lost touch 
with reality now began to surface. We heard about a 
man who had come on board demanding a cabin with 
private bath (he slept in the hold with the rest of us) 
and a woman who complained that people from tour- 
ist class were eating at her sitting. 

Even some of the Flint's original passengers, like the 
modish Texas sorority belles, seemed to have little per- 
ception of the tragedy that had come so close. Even 
now, reunited with close friends who had been on the 
Athenia, their thoughts remained elsewhere. I heard 
one drawl that she just couldn't wait to get back for 
the prom season. 

While the sorority girls yearned for college dances, 
many other women had more serious problems. Regu- 
lar menstrual cycles went amok, and postmenopausal 
women inexplicably began to menstruate again. I re- 
member trying to comfort a weeping, hysterical 
woman who could not comprehend what was happen- 
ing to her. 

Coast Guard cutters were coming out to meet us 
with medical supplies and toiletries. I remember my 
embarrassment as I struggled to explain to a supply 
officer that the women needed sanitary napkins more 
than cosmetics and toothpaste. And when the Bibb 
and the Campbell met us a few days later they carried 
boxes of Kotex, unfamiliar cargo for Coast Guard 
men in those days. Six of the Athenia’s most seriously 
Continued on page 46 
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America in Art 


Frederic 
Remington 


by David McCullough 


“A DASH FOR THE TIMBER” (1889) (DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL) COLLECTION OF THE AMON CARTER MUSEUM, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Next month the first major touring exhibition of works by 
Frederic Remington begins a year-long circuit of four major 
museums. This chronicler of the Old West and its heroes has 
long been a popular favorite, but, as the show’s curators 
note, only today—eighty years after his death—is Remington 
beginning to receive long-overdue critical acclaim as one of 
America’s most distinguished painters and sculptors. The 
essay on the following pages, drawn from the book 
accompanying the exhibition, reveals the artist to have been 
a complex figure of epic proportions—with energies, 
appetites, and prejudices equaling his vast talents. 
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HE STORY IS that young Fred Remington was 
: [ standing at the corner of Ninth апа Main in 

Kansas City one summer day in 1885 when he 
saw a man he knew, a house painter named Shorty Ree- 
son, coming along in a spring wagon pulled by an ill- 
kept mare that Remington liked the looks of. Reming- 
ton was then twenty-four and down on his luck. 

He had come west to make his fortune and in two 
years had succeeded in losing a sizable inheritance, 
about $9,000, roughly half of what it had taken his late 
father a lifetime to accumulate. The young man’s first 
western venture was a sheep ranch in central Kansas. 
When that failed, he saw his future in ‘‘hardware or 
whiskey—or anything else,’’ as he said at the time. With 
the money left, he bought into a Kansas City saloon as a 
silent partner, but within a year it too failed. 

In the meantime, his new wife had left him. She was 
Eva Caten from back home in up- 
state New York, where they had 
been married the previous October. 
After three short months in Kansas 
City, she packed her things and 
headed home—once she found that 
Remington was not a successful iron 
broker, as he had led her to believe, 
but the keeper of a low saloon. The 
one note of promise since her depar- 
ture was the sale, through a local art 
dealer, of some western scenes he 
‘had painted. 

Was the mare for sale? Remington 
called to Shorty Reeson, according 
to an old account in the Kansas City 
Star. She was not, Reeson said (he 
“being wise in the ways of horse 
trading"). Was she good under saddle? Remington 
asked. Best see for himself, Reeson said. So at the busi- 
est intersection in Kansas City, in front of the Grand 
Junction Hotel, they unhitched the wagon and bor- 
rowed a saddle, and Remington swung up to give the 
horse a try. Satisfied, he agreed to a price of $50. And 
the next morning, sometime in August 1885, Remington 
left Kansas City behind him, heading west. 

The scene could hardly be more appropriate—the 
lone figure of a man on the move, heading into an un- 
certain, possibly perilous future in the prime of youth. 

. The background is the Old West, but the man is of 
greater interest than the background. And, of course, 
there is the horse. For Remington there was always the 
horse. If he could have but one thing written on his 
tombstone, he once told a drinking companion, it would 
be “Не knew the horse.’’ 

He was born on October 1, 1861, in a big frame house 
that still stands on Court Street in Canton, New York, 
on the northwest watershed of the Adirondacks, which 
is about as far north in New York State as it is possible 
to be without crossing into Canada. His full name was 
Frederic Sackrider Remington. His father, Seth Pierre 
Remington, was the proprietor of a local newspaper—a 
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lean, active man, ardent horseman and ardent Republi- 
can, who had distinguished himself as a Union cavalry 
officer in the Civil War. His mother was Clara Bascomb 
Sackrider, whose family had a hardware business in 
Canton. An only child, little Freddie had the run of the 
town, his love for which was to be lifelong, as indeed it 
was for all of New York’s North Country. 

In 1873 the family resettled in nearby Ogdensburg, 
overlooking Canada on the St. Lawrence River. Seth 
Remington, ће Colonel," had been made Collector of 
the Port at Ogdensburg. He sold his newspaper and for 
both pleasure and profit began raising and racing trot- 
ting horses. 

Full-grown, Fred stood five-feet-nine-inches tall and 
weighed over two hundred pounds. He exuded physical 
power. An old Kansas City saloonkeeper who had seen 
plenty of rough men in his time described him as ‘‘a bull 
for size and strength,’’ and said 
Remington could have been a prize- 
fighter had he chosen. Even as a 
schoolboy he cut an impressive fig- 
ure. At sixteen, in a letter written 
from the Highland Military Acad- 
emy in Worcester, Massachusetts, he 
portrayed himself as follows: ‘‘I 
don’t amount to anything in partic- 
ular. I can spoil an immense amount 
of grub at any time in the day. .. . I 
go a good man on muscle. My hair 
is short and stiff, and I am about 
five feet eight inches and weigh one 
hundred and eighty pounds. There 
is nothing poetical about me... . 
They all say I am handsome. (I 
don’t think so.)’’ 

He had been sent to another military school, the Ver- 
mont Episcopal Institute at Burlington, where he had 
his first formal art lessons, then to Highland Academy, 
where his pen drawings of soldiers and battles were con- 
sidered a wonder by his classmates. He had no aspira- 
tion to any wealth or fame that called for excessive ef- 
fort, he wrote in bantering spirit to one of his Sackrider 
uncles: ‘І mean to study for an artist." More often, he 
talked of pursuing a career in journalism like his father, 
who was now in failing health and a worry. ‘‘Do you 
miss my ‘gab’ on martial subjects?’’ the boy wrote after 
a visit to Canton. ‘‘Guess if I hadn’t come home you 
would have died." ; 

At Yale he enrolled in the School of Fine Arts and 
played football, making a name for himself as a first- 


Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc., New York, from the exhibition catalogue Frederic Rem- 
ington: The Masterworks, with essays by Michael Edward 
Shapiro, Peter H. Hassrick, Doreen Bolger Burke, David H. 
McCullough, and John Seelye (272 pages, illustrated in color 
and black-and-white, $35.00). Copyright © 1988 by the 
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string forward, or rusher, on the Yale team of 1879, the 
last of the fifteen-man teams, whose captain was the 
famous Walter Camp, the ‘‘Father of Football." The 
program at the School of Fine Arts was under the direc- 
tion of John Ferguson Weir, an accomplished, 
European-trained painter known for his dramatic por- 
trayals of heavy industry. Instructions in drawing were 
under John Henry Niemeyer, ‘‘the German," who held 
to the classic drill of drawing only from plaster casts and 
who inscribed on the blackboard a maxim of Ingres’s: 
Drawing is the Probity of Art. When asked for guidance 
by an aspiring young artist long afterward, Remington 
said his advice was never to take anyone’s advice, but 
then added, ‘‘Study good pictures and above all draw, 
draw, draw—and always from nature."' 

Repeatedly over the years, he would portray himself 
as self-taught, and, in the main, this was so. Neverthe- 
less, his Yale training, brief as it was, served him well, 
and in some of his mannerisms—figures of speech, the 
clothes he wore—he was to remain unmistakably a 
product of Yale, more Yale than cowboy, ever after. 
Friends were addressed as ‘‘old boy” or ‘‘old chap," 
and words like *^bully" became habitual. Traveling to 
and from the West by train, he was frequently mistaken 
for an Englishman. 
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On the death of his father, in 1880, Remington 
dropped out of Yale after only a year and a half of 
study. He tried different jobs in Ogdensburg and AI- 
bany, stuck to none, worried about his future, proposed 
to Eva Caten and was turned down by her father, went 
west briefly—to Montana Territory, and principally for 
the fun of it—came home with some sketches and a pale 
blond mustache. Again he tried a clerk's life in Albany, 
disliking every moment. On coming into his inheritance 
at twenty-one, he took off immediately for Kansas, the 
sheep farm, and his string of misadventures. 


N EITHER REMINGTON'S MOTHER nor Eva Caten took 
an interest in his artistic efforts or held any hopes 
for him in that line. Only one member of the family, 
William Remington, a favorite uncle who owned a Can- 
ton dry-goods store, remained convinced that the boy's 
future was in art. Had anyone else who knew his story 
been in Kansas City to see him ride away that summer of 
1885, they could not possibly have envisioned all that 
happened so soon after. 

His success was sudden and extraordinary. He became 
focused as he had never been before. His capacity for 
concentrated effort, his energy and productivity were all 
at once boundless. In little more than a year, back from 
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his wanderings through New Mexico and Arizona, re- 
united with Eva, and with his bank account nicely en- 
hanced by his Uncle Bill, he had established himself as a 
magazine illustrator in New York. He had an apartment 
in Brooklyn and an entree at Harper's Weekly, the 
country's leading magazine, where he made his first call 
dressed in full cowboy regalia. In short order he was 
discovered by Sz. Nicholas and Outing magazines. In 
1887 Harper's Weekly alone carried thirty-nine of his 
sketches and drawings. He also received a commission 
from Century Illustrated Magazine to illustrate a new 
series of articles by young Theodore Roosevelt, articles 
that would later appear as a book, Ranch Life and the 
Hunting Trail. The next year more than seventy Rem- 
ington drawings and sketches appeared in Harper's 
Weekly. His annual income was a princely $8,000. He 
was working now in pen and ink, oil, and watercolor. In 
1889, the year of his enormous oil A Dash for the Tim- 
ber [pages 26-27], he and Eva bought a large house on a 
hill in suburban New Rochelle, New York, with stables 
and a sweeping lawn. By 1890, only five years after be- 
ing down and out in Kansas City, he was one of the best 
known artists in America, a full-blown celebrity at age 
twenty-eight. 
In 1890 Harper's Weekly ran more than a hundred of 


his illustrations, seven as double-page spreads. Further- 
more, he was now writing as well as illustrating. He 
painted A Cavalryman’s Breakfast on the Plains, Cabin 
in the Woods, Aiding a Comrade, and The Scout. And 
he had his first one-man show. Eva described him as 
working as if he had forty children to support. For a 
new illustrated edition of Longfellow's Song of Hiawa- 
tha, the largest commission he had yet received, Rem- 
ington would produce twenty-two full-page plates and 
nearly four hundred drawings. 

The improvement in his work, meantime, was aston- 
ishing. The first drawings for Harper's Weekly had, as 
editor Henry Harper said, ‘‘all the ring of new and live 
material," but they were ‘‘very crude" in execution and 
had to be redrawn by staff artists. The early oil Signal- 
ing the Main Command, painted in 1886, is so stiff, so 
awkwardly handled overall, that one wonders how it 
could have been done by the same artist who painted A 
Dash for the Timber just three years later. (The latter 
canvas drew immediate attention when accepted for ex- 
hibition at the National Academy of Design and re- 
mains one of the masterpieces of American painting, let 
alone western art.) 

Some of Remington’s subject matter, like Hiawatha, 
had nothing to do with the West. On occasion, the mag- 
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azimes commissioned sporting sketches, for example. It 
was the West, however, that the editors and his public 
wanted most, the Wild West—cowboys, horses, sol- 
diers, renegade Indians, and action, lots of action—and 
at intervals during all the work, he kept going back and 
forth to the West to gather material. He became known 
as the expert on the subject. The widespread impression 
was that Remington’s West must be authentic, the real 
West, and this accounted in no small measure for his 
popularity. “Не draws what he knows and he knows 
what he draws,” the readers of Harper’s Weekly were 
informed in a biographical essay on the artist. 


T WAS SAID REPEATEDLY—and usually with Reming- 

ton’s encouragement—that he had been a cow- 
puncher himself, that he had seen action with the 
troops, when in truth he had never done either. He had 
experienced a lot of hard riding with the cavalry in New 
Mexico and Arizona, in Montana and the Dakota Terri- 
tory. He had known and observed countless cowboy and 
Mexican vaqueros, Cheyenne, Apache, Sioux, and 
Crow Indians. He had seen nearly all the West in every 
season and made friends everywhere he went sketching 
and painting or simply using his eyes. ‘‘Without know- 
ing exactly how to do it, I began to try to record some 
facts around те,’ he later explained, ‘апа the more I 
looked the more the panorama unfolded. Youth is never 
appalled by the insistent demands of a great profes- 
sion." 

Like so many before him and since, he found the West 
physically and emotionally invigorating—therapeutic. 
He loved the air, the dazzling light, the freedom he felt 
in such ‘‘grand, silent country." But it was there also 
that he had staked his claim professionally—‘‘Cowboys 
are cash," he told a friend—and rather than trying to 
dress the part, to play cowboy or soldier, he seems to 
have gone out of his way to be conspicuously the ob- 
server only, to be nobody but Frederic Remington. On 
one grueling cavalry exercise in the heat and dust of 
June in Arizona, an expedition that seems to have been 
designed in part to test his endurance, he measured up 
well enough to be elected an honorary member of the 
troop—but he went wearing an English safari helmet. 

On another of his forays, in Montana in 1890, he ar- 
rived at an Eighth Cavalry encampment on the Tongue 
River sitting astride a tall horse and wearing a huge 
brown canvas hunting coat swelling with pockets, yel- 
low English riding breeches, and fancy Prussian boots 
set off by long-shanked English spurs. It was a memora- 
ble spectacle. On his head this time was a tiny, soft- 
brimmed hat, which in combination with the canvas 
coat made him look bigger even than he was. A man of 
phenomenal appetite for good food and drink, Reming- 
ton had become by then ‘‘a huge specimen of human- 
ity," weighing perhaps 250 pounds. When he dis- 
mounted, it is said, the horse appeared glad to be rid of 
him. 

A young officer who was present on that Montana 
trip, Lieutenant Alvin H. Sydenham, himself an ama- 
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teur artist, described Remington as а “ів, good- 
natured, overgrown boy” and left this intriguing ac- 
count of Remington’s methods of working in the 
field: 

“I watched this fat artist very closely to see ‘how he 
did it.” My stock of artistic information was as great 
when he went away as it was before he arrived. There 
was no technique, no ‘shop,’ about anything he did. No 
pencils, no notebooks, no ‘kodack’—nothing, indeed, 
but his big blue eyes rolling around at everything and 
into all sorts of queer places. Now and then an orderly 
would ride by, or a scout dash up in front of the com- 
manding officer’s tent. Then I would see him look in- 
tently for a moment with his eyes half closed—only a 
moment, and it gave me the impression that perhaps he 
was a trifle nearsighted.” 

One morning before dawn, Sydenham was awakened 
by a prolonged scratching at the flap of his tent. It was 
Remington asking for a ‘‘cavalryman’s breakfast.” Sy- 
denham didn’t know the expression. “А drink of whis- 
key and a cigarette," Remington said. The story quickly 
made the rounds, to the advantage of Remington's al- 
ready considerable popularity with the men. 

To Sydenham, Remington was ‘‘a fellow you could 
not fail to like the first time you saw him,"' and others 
would later say much the same. Though never a cowboy 
or soldier, never a good shot, often bothered by the sight 
of blood, he relished the comradeship of ‘‘hard-sided,”’ 
plainspoken men, ‘‘men with the bark on," who loved 
the outdoors as much as he did and welcomed his high 
spirits and his fund of stories. Nothing gave him such 
pleasure, he said, as sitting about with good compan- 
ions *'talking through my hat.’’ He was always just ar- 
rived from somewhere far, always on his way some- 
where else interesting. In the words of a lifelong friend, 
an Adirondack hunter and guide named Has Rasbeck, 
“Remington never stays put for long in any one place, 
but there's an awful lot of him while he's around." 


E CALLED THE SOLDIERS of the Indian-fighting 
H army ‘ту tribe," and they, more even than the 
cowboys and ranchers, were the ‘‘real West," both in 
what he painted and what he wrote. It was a highly se- 
lective reality, to be sure, as he knew perfectly well. The 
real West of the sod-house homesteader, of crops and 
families, of small towns and railroads had no appeal for 
him. Remington's westerner is a horseman, the wild- 
riding soldier or cowboy, and Remington's West is a 
place of endless conflict, his horsemen ever battling with 
the elements or the Indian (another horseman, who to 
Remington is a true savage and so joined with the ele- 
ments). Nature in his West is never benign or sustaining. 
It is remorseless, a killer—and thus antithetical to 
civilization—to any but the brave and uncomplaining. 
Indeed, it was the very advance of ‘‘the derby hat, the 
smoking chimneys, the cordless binder" that impelled 
him, he later said. “I knew the wild riders and the va- 
cant land were about to vanish." 

While the rest of the country spoke of the advance of 
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the frontier, the ‘‘taming’’ of the West, as a positive 
force in the building of American civilization, to Rem- 
ington the frontier was receding and, in the end, a tragic 
loss. He went west to chase a disappearing past, not to 
find the future. What mattered were those wild riders; 
they were the '*living breathing end"' of a time that must 
not go unrecorded or uncelebrated. 

Roosevelt, too, in books and articles, was trying to 
capture the open-range West before it was gone. So also 
was their mutual friend the writer Owen Wister, whose 
articles Remington illustrated. The three saw themselves 
joined in common cause. They encouraged, advised, 
and complimented one another. *'It seems to me that 
you in your line, and Wister in his, are doing the best 
work in America today,’’ Roosevelt wrote to Reming- 
ton. He considered Remington the country’s greatest 
living painter and was hardly less enthusiastic about 
Remington’s writing. “Аге you aware ... that aside 
from what you do with the pencil, you come closer to 
the real thing with the pen than any other man in the 
western business?’’ Roosevelt asked Remington in 1897, 
by which time Remington had published more than sixty 
articles. “І don’t know how you do it," Roosevelt con- 
tinued, *anymore than I know how Kipling does it.” 

Wister was a Philadelphian, a Harvard graduate like 


Roosevelt, wealthy, citified, a little finicky, anything but 
a westerner. Kidding him with advice on how to do a 
proper western story, Remington wrote, ‘‘Put every per- 
son on horseback and let the blood be half a foot deep. 
Be very profane and have plenty of shooting. No epi- 
sodes must occur in the dark."' Wister privately thought 
of Remington as a ‘‘rollicking animal" and ће most 
uneven artist I know,” as he confided to his mother, but 
he provided a glowing introduction for a portfolio-sized 
book of Remington drawings called Done in the Open. 
Remington, he said, was more than an artist, he was a 
national treasure. 

Out of the creative production of Roosevelt, Wister, 
and Remington—three easterners—a heroic vision of 
the Wild West emerged to claim the popular imagination 
just as the nineteenth century was about to end, a vision 
that persists undiminished at the close of our own cen- 
tury; and it was in the East, in comfortable surround- 
ings, that their important work was done. Roosevelt 
wrote his spirited accounts of roundups and bucking 
horses at a desk at Sagamore Hill, his twenty-two-room 
house overlooking Long Island Sound at Oyster Bay. 
Wister ‘‘pegged away” at the first true Western in 
American literature, The Virginian, while escaping a 
Philadelphia winter in Charleston, South Carolina. 
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Remington produced the great body of his work in a 
““Czar-sized”’ (as he said) studio built to order on his hill 
at New Rochelle, from where he could-catch a glimpse 
of Long Island Sound. 

But, of the three, Remington had, as Roosevelt ad- 
mitted, the greatest talent and the greatest influence. He 
produced much, much more, in print and on canvas, 
and with greater feeling. However selective or romanti- 
cized his West may be, he loved it with a passion. His 
work, as he said, was always more a matter of heart 
than head. 


H IS PLEASURES WERE SIMPLE. He loved horses, dogs, 
good cigars, snowstorms, and moonlit nights; 
fresh vegetables, pancakes, spareribs, pigs’ knuckles, 
salt pork and milk gravy, roast beef—nearly everything 
ever put on his plate but spinach and Virginia ham, 
which he thought tasted like stove wood. When he was 
drinking, which was often, he preferred Scotch or mar- 
tinis, and apparently he could drink just about anyone 
under the table. According to his biographers Peggy and 
Harold Samuels, he could drink a quart of liquor in an 
evening. 
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Remington was a warm friend, by all accounts, a gen- 
erous host, and a faithful correspondent who enlivened 
his letters with delightful little drawings, often as a way 
of poking fun at himself. His spelling was atrocious. 
(He spelled whom with an e on the end; humor was hu- 
mer. He even had trouble getting the names of his best 
friends right.) Dressed for one of his expeditions into 
New York, he wore a silk hat, kid gloves, and patent- 
leather shoes, and carried a walking stick with an elk- 
horn handle. Otherwise he was without pretense and 
considered the best of company by many of the promi- 


nent figures of the day. He counted among his friends 
General Leonard Wood, dramatist Augustus Thomas, 
architect Cass Gilbert, the painters Childe Hasam and 
John Twachtman, and fellow illustrator Howard Pyle. 

He and Eva had no children, nor does he ever seem to 
have shown the least interest in children. His life was his 
work, his travels, his friends, his lunches in town at the 
Players’ club, an occasional black-tie dinner, and Eva, 
for whom, it is said, he had an abiding devotion. She 
was small and dark-haired, with large wistful eyes. He 
called her ‘‘kid,’’ because she was three years older. In 
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one letter she refers to him as “ту massive husband,’’ 
and in old photographs and drawings of the two to- 
gether, she looks about one-third his volume. 

He named their house at New Rochelle ‘‘Endion,’’ an 
Algonquin Indian word meaning ‘‘the place where I 
live." At first he worked in the attic, then downstairs in 
the library. Later, he built a studio twenty-four by forty 
feet and twenty feet high, with a stone floor, brick fire- 
place, and a big skylight such as he had never had be- 
fore. He filled it with his treasured props—old rifles, 
revolvers, an 1840s cavalry saber, a pair of snowshoes, 
riding paraphernalia. There was an immense moose 
head over the fireplace, a human skull on the mantel- 
piece, Indian rugs on the floor, Indian pots and baskets 
scattered about—drums, tomahawks, any number of 
beaded shirts and moccasins hanging on the walls. It 
was all just as he wanted, the place where he liked most 
to receive friends or to be photographed. 

On a typical day he worked from eight in the morning 
until three in the afternoon, preferably sitting down in a 
broad, low-slung rocking chair, so that he could tilt 
back to appraise his progress without getting up. He 
worked fast, totally absorbed and whistling some tune 
over and over until it drove to distraction anyone else 
present. After three o'clock, he went for a ride or a long 
walk, though as time went on and his weight increased, 
the walks became less appealing. Dinner finished, if 
there was company he would hold forth in 
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again, in a big leather chair, ‘‘talking half the night." 

Summers, he headed home to the North Country, of- 
ten to Cranberry Lake, his favorite lake in the 
Adirondacks, where he would sit in the shade of the 
hotel porch sketching or trying to hit a loon with his 
rifle. With his Adirondack hunting companion Has Ra- 
sbeck, he made a canoe trip down the Oswegatchie 
River, descending 1,100 feet in about fifty-one miles, an 
adventure he described in his favorite of all the articles 
he wrote, Black Water and Shallows." “Тһе zest of 
the whole thing,” he said, ‘‘lies in not knowing the diffi- 
culties beforehand."' 

In 1895, an important year in his working life, his 
first book was published, a collection of fifteen maga- 
zine pieces that he called Pony Tracks. He painted The 
Fall of the Cowboy [page 33] and was now working in 
*mud,"' as he said, sculpting, and beside himself with 
pleasure, despite the difficulties of the unfamiliar me- 
dium. He had found the recipe for being ‘‘Great,’’ he 
notified Wister. The result was his first bronze, The 
Bronco Buster, or **Broncho Buster," as he spelled it 
[below]. (‘‘Is there anything that man can't do?” an 
artist friend exclaimed, on hearing of Remington's lat- 
est efforts.) 

Remington was sure his sculpture would make him 
immortal. ‘‘My oils will all get old and watery—that is 
they will look like stale molasses in time—but I am to 
endure in bronze.... I am going to rattle down 
through all the ages.” 


B UT, FOR ALL THIS—the exhilaration of the work, the 
pleasures of home and friends, the voluminous, 
convivial style of the man—he was churning with anger 
and distress, anguish over his weight and his drink- 
ing. He was beset with fears of getting old. 
He abhorred the times he was living in, 
the “‘enfeebling’’ present. The country 
was going to hell and he seethed with 
indignation over the ineptitude of the 
**peak-headed, pigeon-brained men in 
public life." Europe was nothing but 
a **ten-cent sideshow,” literary critics 
were ''library upholstery." 
In one of his stories in Pony 
> Tracks, he observed that the cowmen 
= of the West were good friends and 
virulent haters. Certainly he was too, whether by 
nature or imitation. When his mother was remarried 
to a man of whom he did not approve (and for no ap- 
parent reason, save possibly that he was a mere hotel- 
Keeper), Remington refused to speak to her ever again. 
He despised much of mankind—Italians, Jews, 
“*stinking’’ Russians, ‘‘Polacks,’’ Hungarians— 
virtually every one of the new Americans pouring into 
the country through Ellis Island. They were the rubbish 
of Europe, he said. He liked writing for the magazines, 
he said, because it gave him a chance to use his right 
(that is, as a boxer does) to hit hardest. In one article, 
**Chicago Under the Mob,” an account of the Pullman 
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Strike riots of 1894, during which twelve men were 
killed, he made pointed contrast between the soldiers, 
his favorite Tenth Cavalry, all ‘‘tall, bronzed athletes," 
and the ‘‘malodorous crowd of anarchistic foreign 
trash" they had to face down. But this was mild com- 
pared to the outbursts in his private correspondence and 
some of his diary entries, which went beyond any vis- 
ceral response to a crisis like the Pullman riots, or the 
kind of offhand slurs and bigotry common in that day. 

He longed for ‘‘a real blood letting," a war. He 
started harping on it as early as 1891. When revolution 
broke out in Cuba and it looked as though the United 
States and Spain might go to war over Cuban freedom, 
he wrote to Wister as excitedly as a twelve-year-old. 
**Say old man there is bound to be a lovely scrap around 
Havana—a big murdering—sure."' It was his ambition, 
he said, “(о see men do the greatest thing which men are 
called upon to do." His one regret was that so many 
Americans would have to be killed just ‘‘to free a lot of 
d—— niggers who are better off under the yoke." The 
only combat he had ever experienced firsthand was on 
the Yale football field. 

On assignment from William Randolph Hearst, 
owner of the New York Journal, he and Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, the era's most glamorous correspondent, 
sailed for Cuba to cover the uprising waged by the 
rebels, if the rebels could be found. Remington and 
Davis reached the island in January 1897. Reportedly, 
Remington soon cabled Hearst: ‘‘Everything is quiet. 
There is no real trouble. There will be no war. I wish to 
return." To which Hearst is supposed to have replied: 
“Please remain. You furnish the pictures and I'll furnish 
the war." Hearst later denied the story. 

In any event, Remington came home empty-handed 
and sorely disappointed. But when Davis sent a dispatch 
about an incident in which a refined young Cuban 
woman, Clemencia Arango, was stripped and searched 
by Spanish officials on board an American ship in Ha- 
vana because she was thought to be a courier for the 
rebels, Remington was called in immediately to do a 
drawing for the Journal. It ran five columns wide, its 
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dramatic effect expertly handled by Remington, who 
contrasted the pale skin of the naked young woman with 
three hovering, heavily shadowed Spaniards who have 
not had the courtesy even to remove their hats. With 
only the Davis dispatch to go by, Remington had under- 
standably assumed the Spanish officials were men. It 
was one of the few times he ever rendered the female 
form. (“І don’t understand them, I can't paint them,” 
he once said of women.) The drawing caused a sensa- 
tion. That edition of the Journal sold nearly a million 
copies, a record number. Seeing the story and drawing 
for the first time, Sefiorita Arango was mortified. The 
one Spanish official who had searched her was a 
woman, she said. The atrocity was a fake. 

The war with Cuba, when it came, was the most 
wrenching, disillusioning experience of Remington's 
life. It was nothing like what he had expected; it bore no 
resemblance whatever to the high drama and heroics he 
had been painting and writing about for so long. There 
were no horses this time, no grand, silent country for 
background. There was smothering heat instead, mud, 
rain, yellow fever, dysentery, atrocious food or none at 
all, the strange jungle pressing in all around. “Тһе men 
were on half-rations, were out of tobacco, and it rained, 
rained, rained. We were very miserable,” he reported in 
Harper's Monthly, writing now with no romantic illu- 
sions concerning the glories of war, writing, as it hap- 
pens, one of the best accounts to come of the brief, ten- 
week conflict in Cuba. 

Nor was he anything but honest about his own behav- 
ior under fire: ‘‘A ball struck in front of me, and filled 
my hair and face with sand, some of which I did not get 
out for days. It jolted my glass [field glasses] and my 
nerves and I beat a masterly retreat, crawling rapidly 
backwards, for a reason which I will let you guess." He 
saw face wounds for the first time and trenches full of 
Spanish dead. ‘‘Their set teeth shone through their 
parted lips, and they were horrible.” It was all horrible. 
“All the broken spirits, bloody bodies, hopeless, help- 
less suffering which drags its weary length to the rear, 
are so much more appalling than anything else in the 
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world that words won't mean anything to one who has 
not seen it." According to Remington, it took him a 
year to get over Cuba. 

Meantime, he painted Charge of the Rough Riders at 
San Juan Hill, which makes the war look more like a 
football game than what he had written about, and 
Missing, in which a stalwart cavalryman, his arms 
bound, a rope about his neck, walks stoically to his fate 
at the hands of his Indian captors, a good soldier to the 
last. 


HAVE SPREAD MYSELF Out too thin," Remington told 

Wister as the new century began. He was over- 
worked, ‘‘crazy with work." He vowed to do no more 
writing. (After 1905, having published more than a hun- 
dred magazine articles and two novels, he abandoned 
writing altogether.) 

He bought a small island, Ingleneuk, in the St. Law- 
rence River upstream from Ogdensburg, at Chippewa 
Bay. He and Eva spruced up the house on the property, 
built a studio and a boathouse and put in a tennis court. 
Nothing he had ever owned, no place he had ever seen 
pleased him more. All his life he had needed the out- 
doors as a release and a restorative. That had been 
chief among the attractions of the West. But here he was 
home in his own part of the world. He could swim, fish, 
grow vegetables, or, having eased his immense bulk 
slowly into place, go paddling in one of his beautiful 
cedar canoes. Ingleneuk was also an excellent place for 
. him to go on the water wagon, as he said, since Eva 
allowed no liquor on the five-acre island. 

The best part of it for Remington was that he could 
work there as nowhere else, ‘‘away from publishers’ 
telephones,” as he said, **trolleys—fuss that makes life 
down in the big clearing—which I hate.’’ He was fed up 
with **progress," now more than ever. In 1885, when he 
had set off for the West on Shorty Reeson's horse, elec- 
tric trolleys were still a thing of the future in Kansas 
City, telephones few, long-distance calls made possible 
only that same summer. The years since had seen ad- 
vances in science and technology that brought unprece- 
dented change on all sides and seemed to nearly every- 
one else entirely welcome, even thrilling. This, after all, 
was the twentieth century. 

Not everything new was bad. Magazine publishing 
had been revolutionized by the invention of photogra- 
vure printing, which for Remington meant his work 
could now be reproduced in color. He signed an exclu- 
sive contract with Collier’s to do six paintings a year, for 
$6,000. The subjects would be entirely of his choosing, 
and he maintained the rights to the paintings. So be- 
cause of the new technology he could paint as he 
pleased, knowing his work would reach an audience of a 
size never before granted an artist. 

Still, he claimed no use or affection for modern times. 
He was sour on all cities. He refused to own an automo- 
bile. His terrible problem was that the adored other days 
of the West were to be found no more, though he kept 
trying. *'Shall never come west again” he wrote to Eva 
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during one trip. ‘‘It is all brick buildings—derby hats 
and blue overalls—it spoils my early illusions." On a 
later expedition, a wilderness camping trip near ‘‘Buf- 
falo Bill" Cody's ranch in Wyoming, he barely survived 
a blizzard, too much whiskey, and a‘‘d— old bed which 
made pictures all over me." He couldn't wait to get 


. home. **Cowboys! There аге no cowboys anymore!” he 


exclaimed. 

In the big studio at New Rochelle in 1905, he had 
begun his most ambitious project yet, an enormous 
statue of a cowboy on horseback for Fairmont Park in 
Philadelphia. It was to absorb him for several years. But 
at Ingleneuk he concentrated strictly on his painting. 

A change had come over his painting. The brush- 
strokes were looser now and the light in his pictures was 
more diffused. He concentrated more on color than on 
line. He was painting pure landscapes, with none of the 
“story’’ quality obligatory in so much of the illustration 
he had done since the beginning. He was bound and 
determined to be accepted as an artist, not ‘‘just’’ an 
illustrator. Mostly, he was painting to please himself and 
painting the North Country with a zest. Paintings from 
these last summers of his life included the magnificent 
Evening on a Canadian Lake, Pete's Shanty, Ingleneuk, 
and Chippewa Bay . They were nearly as much a depar- 
ture from his previous work as was his first venture in 
sculpture. 

His western scenes, too, had a different quality. More 
and more of them were nocturnes like Night Halt of the 
Cavalry and Apache Scouts Listening [page 39]. “No 
episodes must occur in the dark," he had told Wister. 
Now he was absorbed in painting moonlight. 

It was as if he wished to start all over. On Friday, 
February 8, 1907, he had carried seventy-five of his old 
western scenes outside at New Rochelle and burned 
them. A year later, on January 25, 1908, ‘а fine winter 
day,” he did it again, building a big bonfire in the snow 
behind the house. This time he destroyed sixteen, in- 
cluding two of his best-known cowboy paintings, Bring- 
ing Home the New Cook (1907) and Drifting Before the 
Storm (1904). **They will never confront me in the fu- 
ture,” he noted with satisfaction. 

Remington at forty-six, the age his father had been 
when he died, thought about death a great deal. His 
father, dying of tuberculosis, had wasted away to almost 
nothing. Remington by 1908 weighed nearly three hun- 
dred pounds. 

His diary from Ingleneuk, however, is filled with ex- 
hilaration in the new work, his unabashed happiness 
with the life there: 


*May 26... am getting on famously with my paint- 
ings. 

May 28 . . . Worked to good purpose—made a success 
of Pony Herds which had got away from me. 

May 30... I am doing great work. A man to work 
should not have anything else happening. 

June 5... Beautiful day—worked all morning—have 


five pictures done ... am learning to use Prussian 


[blue] and Ultramarine in proper way. 


Apache Scouts Listening (1908) 


PRIVATE COLLECTION 


June 22... I have now discovered for the first time 
how to do the silver sheen on moonlight. 
June 26 . . . made sketch [of] Pete's cabin—a nice im- 


pressional use of the vivid greens of summer. . . . Hav- 
ing bully swims these days and feeling fine."' 

That fall he would write, ‘‘I have always wanted to be 
able to paint running horses so you would feel the de- 
tails and not see them. I am getting so I can stagger at 
it." Remington was then at work on his Cavalry Charge 
on the Southern Plains in 1860, a painting in concept 
not unlike A Dash for the Timber, but very different in 
execution. He was progressing with ‘‘quite good 
results," Remington thought, ‘‘better tone—looser.”’ 

With new work under way, he craved new surround- 
ings. For some years he and Eva had talked of building 
a house of their own design in the country. They found 
land in Ridgefield, Connecticut, and began construc- 
tion. Everything was to be bigger than at New Rochelle. 
In May 1909 they moved in, and for all there was to do, 
Remington managed to keep painting. “І am perform- 
ing miracles," he wrote at the end of a particularly good 
workday in June. He was bothered by stomach 
troubles—he thought maybe potatoes were his 
problem—but in one of the last diary entries, on Octo- 
ber 9, he writes that he had not been so happy or felt so 
well in many years. One of his western nocturnes, Fired 


On, had been purchased for the National Gallery in 
Washington, D.C. 

He died in the house at Ridgefield on the morning of 
December 26, 1909. He had complained of intense 
stomach pains a few days before when he and Eva were 
in New York. They made it home that night, but the 
following day an emergency appendectomy was per- 
formed on the kitchen table. It was to no avail. The 
doctors found that the appendix had ruptured and peri- 
tonitis had set in. For about forty-eight hours it seemed 
to others that the operation had been successful. Christ- 
mas Day there was a snowstorm of the kind Remington 
loved. He seemed to be comfortable through the morn- 
ing, even optimistic, as the family exchanged presents. 
But the doctors knew there was no hope, and in the 
afternoon Remington went into a coma from which he 
never recovered. He was forty-eight years old. 

On the first day of that year, New Year's Day 1909, 
the man who in his lifetime had produced more than 
three thousand works of art had written in his diary: 
“Неге we go again . . . embarked on the uncertain ca- 
reer of a painter.” x 


Writer-historian David McCullough is a lecturer, teacher, 
television host, and prizewinning author. His books have in- 
cluded Mornings on Horseback, The Path Between the Seas: 
The Creation of the Panama Canal, and The Great Bridge. 
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Pages from an American Album 


Mason Locke Weems 
“I Cannot Tell a Lie? 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


I CANNOT TELL A LIE," George Washington suppos- 
edly told his father when confronted with his 
cherry-tree-chopping deed. 

But some say the first president’s first biographer 
could lie, and did, when he originated (or ‘‘invented’’) 
the story that Washington chopped down a cherry tree. 

Mason Locke ‘‘Parson’’ Weems was a clergyman, a 
bookseller, a moralist, an author, and one of the most 
significant figures in early American publishing, but 
he is probably best remembered for his biography of 
George Washington. Although later authors have cor- 
rected, expanded, and thoroughly criticized his Life 
and Memorable Actions of George Washington (1800; 
revised and expanded over several editions), the word- 
portrait he painted of Washington has become a last- 
ing part of American folklore. 

Weems was born in Anne Arundel County, Mary- 
land, on October 11, 1759. Not much is known about 
his early life. He may have worked as a deckhand on 
ships owned by older brothers, and possibly he studied 
medicine in Edinburgh. The first historical record of 
Weems finds him in London in 1783, writing to John 
Adams at The Hague. Weems wanted to become an 
Anglican minister but complained that the required 
oath to George III prevented him from doing so. In 
1784 Parliament revoked the need for the oath, and 
Weems and Edward Gantt, Jr., became the first Amer- 
icans ordained in the Anglican church after the Revo- 
lution. Weems returned to America and became rector 
of All Hallows parish in Maryland. 

In 1795 he married Frances Ewell. They settled in 
Dumfries, Virginia, near her family, and eventually 
had ten children. Weems was already beginning to be- 
lieve that a country parish was too small for his ener- 
gies and that there were more effective ways to spread 
the gospel than by preaching. He eventually met 
Mathew Carey, a young Irish immigrant who was a 
Philadelphia printer and bookseller. Weems thought a 
partnership with the publisher might allow him to ful- 
fill three ambitions: to elevate the populace by ped- 
dling ‘‘such books as may do good in society," to se- 
cure a handsome income, and, not least of all, to 
travel. The amiable parson took advantage of the op- 
portunity and became an itinerant bookseller. 

Weems was the man for the job. He loved to wander 
along the highways, roaming through country towns, 
gossiping at marketplaces, meeting local notables, giv- 


ing public lectures, and, after performing marriage 
ceremonies, playing his fiddle at the wedding recep- 
tions. Although he complained of “Бай roads, wintry 
weather, floods," and of being **wet, cold, feverish, 
thirsty, hungry," he wrote Carey that *I have ever 
glowed with a book vending enthusiasm. I believe that 
. . . those who have aided the diffusion of Light and 
Love shall outshine the stars. Hence my enthusiasm to 
vend good books." 

Bibles were probably Weems's largest source of in- 
come. But the peripatetic parson constantly implored 
Carey for other volumes that would also sell well. Be- 
cause international copyright laws did not yet exist, 
American publishers, Carey included, attempted to 
meet the nation's demand for books by pirating the 


works of British authors. Nevertheless, good books 


were not yet abundant in the infant republic. 

So Weems decided to write them himself. He began 
with a tract, The Philanthropist (1799), in which he 
pleaded for unity among America's political parties, 
and followed it with Hymen's Recruiting Serjeant, 
which extolled the virtues of marriage and appealed to 
foot-dragging bachelors to try ‘‘sweet wedlock’s 
chain.” He also became famous as the author of mor- 
alistic pamphlets such as God's Revenge Against Gam- 
bling (1810) and The Drunkard's Looking Glass 
(1812). These books, which cleverly combined ethical 
prescription with sensational tales of murder and other 
degradation, were widely esteemed. 

Weems remains best-known as a biographer. He 
wrote accounts of General Francis Marion (1809), . 
Benjamin Franklin (1815), and William Penn (1822), 
but his book on George Washington stands foremost 
among his writings. 

It is ironic that although Weems's most celebrated 
Washington anecdote is a sermon on truth-telling, the 
author became branded as a great liar because of it. 
Scholars have thoroughly castigated his inventions, la- 
menting the ''priggish" and ‘‘goody-goody’’ image 
that Weems gave to Washington, who was apparently 
as unaffected as one can expect a hero to be. 

Weems's stories about Washington have been dis- 
torted over the years, so it is worthwhile to clarify 
what he did say. He did not write that Washington 
threw a dollar across the Potomac, but a stone across 
the Rappahannock..Nor did he say that young George 
chopped down a cherry tree. He said the lad ‘‘barked’’ 


DETAIL FROM “PARSON WEEMS’ FABLE" BY GRANT WOOD (1939); 
COURTESY OF THE AMON CARTER MUSEUM, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


it (which killed it nevertheless), and that his father, dis- 
covering the deed the next day, confronted the boy in 
the house, not in the garden. ‘І can’t tell a lie, Pa; you 
know I can’t tell a lie," said George, according to 
Weems. І did cut it with my hatchet."" It is character- 
istic of Weems’s colloquial style, which he used 
throughout his writings, that the young Washington 
calls his father “Pa” and not ‘‘Father.’’ 

Weems preached at several Virginia parishes in the 
vicinity of Mount Vernon, especially nearby Pohick 
Church, so it is at least possible that he got this story 
from a reliable source. But critics have demonstrated 
the falsity of others in the book, and contemporary 
readers recognized it as semi-fiction. 

Weems’s fame increased as a result of his biography 
of Washington, but the book did not make him rich. 
He sold the copyright to Carey for $1,000, an act he 
later regretted, realizing there was ‘‘a great deal of 
money lying in the bones of old George." He was on 
to other things, anyway—plying his trade, writing his 
tracts, penning letters, and impressing his curious, am- 
bling figure so greatly upon the people of the South 
that he evolved into a legend himself, a kind of book- 
scattering Johnny Appleseed. Unlike that generous ec- 
centric, however, Weems had a keen eye for a dollar 
and a touch of the huckster in his soul. His letters offer 
as entertaining a collection as can be found in Ameri- 
can literature. 

Weems died on the road, in Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina, on May 23, 1825, and his remains were taken to 
Dumfries for interment. 

Every age shapes its own images of its heroes, and 
contemporary biographers, such as James Thomas 
Flexner, admit to the same problem that Weems faced: 
to make Washington's figure human. ‘‘It is not then in 
the glare of public, but in the shade of private life, that 
we are to look for the man," wrote Weems, who 
wanted to find the Washington ‘‘behind the curtain," 
as he said, ‘‘below the clouds." The task may be 
impossible—perhaps Washington was too good to 
seem true. But no one had more success, for better or 
for worse, in making him vivid to generations of 
Americans than that book-vending wanderer, Parson 
Weems. * 


Emmy-Award-winning television writer Joseph Gustaitis 
lives in Brooklyn, New York. 
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American Profiles 


c "This Boston abolitionist laid his life on the line with a. bold. 
campaign against “the peculiar institution.” : 


by Robert Elliott MacDougall 


"N THE EVENING of August 21, 1835, Boston 
О Mayor Theodore Lyman presided over а са- 

pacity crowd at Faneuil Hall, a produce ex- 
change and one of the city’s popular gathering places. 
Principal among those scheduled to speak were Peleg 
Sprague, a former senator from Maine; and Harrison 
Gray Otis, nephew of the great eighteenth-century ora- 
tor James Otis. Both denounced abolitionists and de- 
clared their support for the perpetuation of slavery. 
Then those in attendance passed a resolution accusing 
abolitionists of trying to scatter ‘“‘among our southern 
friends firebrands and arrows of death." 

The resolution also denounced ‘‘the intrusion upon 
our domestic relations of foreign emmisaries [sic].’’ Otis 
and others were upset that Boston abolitionist and edi- 
tor William Lloyd Garrison had invited George Thomp- 
son, an English abolitionist, to visit America on a 
speaking tour. Thompson, a tall, dynamic, and forceful 
speaker, was now in the United States. The Faneuil Hall 
crowd disliked the idea of a foreigner disrupting the 
Union: implied, if not explicit, in the speeches was the 
message that strong measures should be taken against 
Thompson and other abolitionists. 

Rather than fearing any actions that Boston's pro- 
slavery faction might take, Garrison was delighted with 
the meeting. The Faneuil Hall speeches provided new 
fodder for his abolitionist newspaper the Liberator. 
Garrison had been publishing it from a dingy printing 
office in Merchant's Hall throughout the past four 
years. 

Garrison did not look like the dangerous radical his 
opponents thought him to be. The twenty-nine-year-old 
abolitionist was nearly bald, wore round, metal-rimmed 
spectacles, and spoke in a voice so calm and serene one 
would suspect he was a poet or a musician. But in 1835 
the people of Boston were convinced that his disruptive 
and outrageous ideas were going to bring economic ruin 
on the city and quite possibly destroy the Union.* 

In the Liberator’s first edition Garrison had vowed 
to use strong language in denouncing slavery, slavehold- 
ers, and the ‘‘abbettors of slavery," including the people 
of the North who condoned or passively tolerated it. 
Every weekly edition since then had lived up to its edi- 
tor’s promise, calling slaveowners ‘‘manstealers,”’ 


*Garrison had been forcefully speaking out against slavery 
since 1829. In 1830, while editor of a Baltimore newspaper, he 
had been imprisoned for seven weeks on a libel conviction af- 
ter accusing a merchant of “‘domestic piracy" for transporting 
a cargo of slaves from Baltimore to New Orleans. 


Shown opposite in a daguerreotype he sat for about 
twenty years after his encounter with the proslavery 
mob, William Lloyd Garrison is the picture of calm 
serenity. The editor of the Liberator believed in 
peaceful resistance as a means to ending slavery. But 
beneath the placid facade was an abolitionist quick to 
lash out and harshly denounce anyone with a 
connection to the “peculiar institution. " 


“thieves,” and ‘‘murderers,’’ and proclaiming that the 
people of Massachusetts—because they enjoyed the 
benefits of slavery—shared fully in slavery's shame. 

Although few people subscribed to the Liberator and 
hardly any copies reached the South (where local post- 
masters habitually burned them), Southerners had 
grown increasingly furious with Garrison's unrelenting 
attacks on them and their ‘‘peculiar institution." So an- 
gry was one group of Mississippi planters that they re- 
portedly offered $20,000 for Garrison's head. Southern 
newspapers had called on Bostonians to silence the rav- 
ing fanatic and incendiary. If Garrison continued to 
publish, they threatened, the South would be forced to 
sever its profitable commercial relationship with Bos- 
ton, home to numerous shipping firms, many of which 
carried cotton, tobacco, and slaves. 

Thoroughly alarmed, fifteen hundred of Boston's 
most prominent and wealthy residents had signed a call 
for the August 21, 1835 meeting at Faneuil Hall. Former 
President John Quincy Adams recorded in his diary, 
**[n Boston there is a call for a town meeting. . . to pass 
resolutions against the abolitionists, to soothe and con- 
ciliate the temper of the southern slaveholders.”’ 

Garrison had not been surprised at the furor against 
him in Boston. He had realized long before that Bosto- 
nians were nearly as proslavery in sentiment as were 
Southerners. In the first edition of the Liberator he had 
stated, І found contempt in New England more bitter, 
opposition more active, . . . prejudice more stubborn 
. . . than among the slaveholders themselves." For this 
reason he had decided to publish in Boston “о lift up 
the standard of emancipation within sight of Bunker 
Hill and in the birthplace of liberty."* 

After the proslavery meeting, Garrison had taken sat- 
isfaction in pointing out in his Liberator articles that 
two names once so closely linked with liberty—Otis and 
Faneuil Hall—were now linked with slavery. And in a 
letter to a fellow abolitionist he wrote, ''Bostonians 
have a strong attachment for Faneuil Hall, and we shall 
raise a blush of shame upon their cheeks, ere long, by 
dwelling continually upon the disgrace which has been 
cast upon it by a pro-slavery meeting." 

Garrison expected that a more immediate, active re- 
sponse could result from the proslavery enthusiasm gen- 
erated at Faneuil Hall. “I assume our principal cities 
will be visited by assassins,” he wrote almost hopefully. 
“It matters not . . . if we perish, our loss will but hasten 
the destruction of slavery more certainly." The aboli- 
tionist editor was aware that the violent feelings aroused 
against him might result in his martyrdom, and he was 
prepared for it, almost welcomed it. 


URING OCTOBER 1835 Bostonians learned that 

Thompson planned to speak on the twenty-first at 
a meeting of the Female Anti-Slavery Society. The Bos- 
ton Commercial Gazette took the lead in arousing pub- 
lic outrage, and its editor predicted that men “оѓ prop- 
erty and standing" would prohibit the Englishman from 
speaking. 
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Garrison was among the first American abolitionists 
to call for the “immediate and complete 
emancipation” of slaves. With that end in mind, he 
and his partner Isaac Knapp began publication of the 
Liberator (above) in January 1831. The abolitionist 
newspaper's early editions had a plain masthead, but 
with the seventeenth edition of the weekly, Garrison 
added a woodcut of a slave auction near the nation's 
capitol. The editor also used his writing skills to draft 
a constitution for the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society. About a year later, he phrased most of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society's declaration of 

` principles that spurned “пе use of all carnal weapons 
for deliverance from bondage, ” expecting ће 
potency of truth” to correct the error of slavery. 


Two Boston merchants, Isaac Sterns and Isaac 
Means, commissioned apprentices at the Gazette to 
print handbills informing the public of the English- 
man's planned visit and noting that this offered ‘‘a fair 
opportunity for the friends of the Union to snake 
Thompson out!" The notice went on to offer a $100 
reward to the ‘‘individual who shall first lay violent 
hands on Thompson so that he may be brought to the 
tar kettle before dark." 

On the morning of October 21, 1835, these posters 
appeared on warehouse walls and in shops, hotel lob- 
bies, and bars throughout the commercial district. Hun- 
dreds of men, including some of the most prosperous 
and respected in the city, made plans to be at the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society offices at 46 Washington 
Street in time for the meeting scheduled for three 
o'clock that afternoon. 

Garrison had already decided that Thompson should 
remain outside the town. During the previous six weeks 
the Englishman had been assaulted in Concord, New 
Hampshire, and elsewhere. Garrison, apparently fear- 
ing nothing from threats to his own safety, left his home 
on Brighton Street at two o'clock to attend the meeting. 
As he approached the door he saw about one hundred 
people gathered in the street outside. On the stairway 
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leading to the antislavery meeting room he had to 
squeeze past several more menacing young men. 

Inside, society members were trying to hold their 
meeting despite the jeers of several intruders at the rear 
of the room. As Garrison took a seat one man shouted, 
“That’s Garrison! 

The abolitionist turned and said, * Gentlemen, per- 
haps you are not aware that this is a meeting of the Bos- 
ton Female Anti-Slavery Society." He asked them to 
leave unless, perhaps, some of them were women in dis- 
guise, in which case he would introduce them to the rest 
of their gender and they could be seated. His mocking 
words quieted the crowd only briefly. Soon more men 
had forced their way from the stairway into the room. 

The society's president, Mary Parker, suggested that 
Garrison leave to avoid offering the mob any pretext for 
violence. Garrison agreed and went into an office next 
to the meeting room. There he sat down to write an ac- 
count of the incident for the next edition of the Libera- 
tor. 

Meanwhile, the mob outside had grown to several 
thousand people, filling Washington Street. Shouts of 
“Thompson! Thompson!” filled the air. Mayor Lyman 
arrived and tried to explain to the crowd that Thompson 
was not present, but the crowd pressed forward anyway. 
Inside, some young men began to kick down the door to 
Garrison's office. The abolitionist saw them peering 
through the broken boards and cursing at him, but he 
continued writing, seemingly unperturbed. 

The women continued with their meeting despite the 
uproar, bowing their heads in prayer, seemingly un- 
mindful of the rampage. But Mayor Lyman, fearing for 
their safety, beseeched the members of the society to go 
home. His constables had cleared the stairway and, he 
said, if the women did not take this opportunity to es- 
cape he could not guarantee their safety. The women 
agreed to leave, but only after they had approved, with 
proper parliamentary procedure, a motion to adjourn. 
Then they marched out together, white women paired 
with black, *'thus giving," as society member Maria 
Chapman later put it, ‘‘what protection a white skin 
could ensure a dark one.” 


‘ITH THE WOMEN GONE and Thompson absent, the 

mob’s attention now focused on the abolitionist 
editor. Lynch Garrison!" the men shouted as they 
pressed toward the door. Some of those in the crowd 
demanded that the sign reading ‘‘ANTI-SLAVERY 
ROOMS” be torn down. The mayor, in an effort to ap- 
pease the demonstrators, ordered the sign thrown into 
their midst where it was promptly broken up and its 
pieces distributed for souvenirs. 

The constables now managed to clear the door to 
Garrison’s office, and the mayor ran in and begged the 
still-complacent abolitionist to leave through a rear win- 
dow. Outside, the shouts of **Garrison!" grew louder. 
Although loathe to show any fear of a mob, Garrison 
finally submitted and jumped from the window onto a 
shed roof, almost falling headlong from there to the 
ground. He ran to a nearby carpenter’s shop and tried 
to cut through it to Wilson’s Lane, but some of the 
crowd saw him. Although the friendly carpenters at- 
tempted to bolt the door and hide Garrison behind lum- 
ber on the second floor, the mob soon caught up with 
him. Garrison’s assailants were prepared to hurl him 
out the window but relented at the last minute and al- 
lowed him to climb down a ladder to the throng below. 

Fortunately for Garrison, Dan and Aaron Cooley, 
brothers who ran a teamsters business on India Street, 
were the first to grab him. Although the Cooleys were 
well known as opponents of abolition, they shouted 
“He shan’t be hurt!" and protected Garrison as the 
crowd swept him along. At one point a frenzied man 
tried to club Garrison, but one of the Cooleys raised his 
arm to deflect the blow. 

The crowd pushed Garrison out Wilson’s Lane onto 
State Street. Along the way Garrison’s clothes were torn 
and he lost his coat, hat, and glasses. He was a sorry 
sight to onlookers who were nevertheless impressed with 
his calm serenity and seeming willingness to let the mob 
do what it would. 

The Cooley brothers decided the safest place for Gar- 
rison was City Hall (the Old State House). So, with 
great difficulty, they pushed him through the crowd, 
into the south door, and up the stairs to the mayor’s 
office. While the mob screamed outside, several men of- 
fered Garrison garments to replace those he had lost, 
giving him an old coat, pantaloons, and a cap. Then 
Mayor Lyman decided, for safety’s sake, to arrest Gar- 
rison for disturbing the peace and to lock him up in the 
Leverett Street jail. Once again Garrison was led 
through the angry crowd, this time to a horse-drawn 
coach. Perhaps because the mob did not immediately 
recognize Garrison in his borrowed clothing, he made 
his way into the vehicle with little difficulty. But then the 
throng surged forward, making it almost impossible for 
the coachman to get the rig moving. Finally the driver 
frantically whipped the horses, and the carriage lurched 
ahead before careening awkwardly down Court Street 
with the mob in hot pursuit. 

Some of the crowd tried to grab the horses or hang 
onto the carriage wheels; others pounded their fists 


against the rig’s sides. When the mad procession finally 
reached the jail, the few who had come the whole dis- 
tance tried to grab Garrison, but he was rushed inside 
and locked safely in a cell. The men in the street grum- 
bled and cursed, but finally went back to the ware- 
houses, offices, and banks from where they had come. 

The mob having receded, Garrison enjoyed a pleasant 
night. Friends came to talk to him at his cell window. 
He sat on his bed, musing contentedly on the notoriety 
he had achieved and the sympathy that was certain to be 
aroused by this vicious attack. For posterity he wrote on 
his cell wall: ‘‘William Lloyd Garrison was put into this 
cell on Wednesday afternoon, October 21, 1835, to save 
him from the violence of a ‘respectable and influential’ 
mob who sought to destroy him for preaching the 
abominable and dangerous doctrine that ‘all men are 
created equal.’ ”’ 


C WAS RELEASED the next day and never 
again harmed. But he made the most of what had 
happened. In the Liberator he expressed outrage that 
he should have been arrested for disturbing the peace 
while every member of the mob went free. He warned 
that such attacks, which attempted to deny a citizen his 
right to freedom of speech, were a natural consequence 
of slavery. The ‘‘peculiar institution” could only exist if 
thinking men and women were forced to be silent. 

As Garrison had predicted, sympathy for his cause 
was aroused. Within a month of the mob attack Garri- 
son was able to write to his wife: ‘‘New subscribers to 
the Liberator still continue to come in—not less than a 
dozen today. Am much obliged to the mob."' 

For the next thirty years Garrison continued to pub- 
lish the Liberator and to call for emancipation of the 
slaves. Gradually, as the South continued to react vio- 
lently and to demand the protection and extension of 
slavery, the sympathies of Garrison's fellow Bostonians 
began to change. By the 1850s new mobs were forming 
in the city, this time to protest the capture of runaway 
slaves. And by 1861 throngs of young men were enlist- 
ing to fight to save the Union and, as many believed, to 
free the slaves. 

When emancipation finally came in 1863, Massachu- 
setts promptly organized black regiments to fight 
against the South. One lieutenant in the black Massa- 
chusetts 55th was Garrison's son, George Thompson 
Garrison, named for the Englishman so hated by Bosto- 
nians in 1835. As this young man marched by with hun- 
dreds of black men in uniform, the elder Garrison 
watched with tears in his eyes; he stood on the corner of 
Wilson's Lane where, twenty-eight years before, he had 
been dragged off by the mob. * 


Robert Elliott MacDougall teaches history at Tewksbury High 
School in Tewksbury, Massachusetts. He has written several 
articles on pre-Civil War abolitionists and has recently com- 
pleted a book on the lives of William Lloyd Garrison and 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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American Popular Culture 


White аген" 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


MERICANS HAVE EXPERIENCED a revolution in 
what and where they eat. 1 

It's called ‘‘fast food." 

And, as the sign below McDonald's golden arches 
proudly declares, ‘‘Billions and billions" have been 
served as a result of this food phenomenon. It origi- 
nated, not in postwar suburbia, but in city restaurants 
such as the one pictured above. 

The White Tower chain was not America’s first fast- 
food company; it was preceded a few years by both A 
& W Root Beer and the White Castle Company, the 
fast-food franchise that White Tower shamelessly imi- 
tated. Together these chains established the idea of 
quick, inexpensive, predictable, and clean food that 
could be eaten in the restaurant or taken home. 

Cities and towns were growing at tremendous rates 
during the 1920s, and millions of workers commuted 
long distances on new trolley, bus, and subway lines to 
work there. They could not afford to spend time or a 
lot of money in restaurants. In addition, concern over 
food purity—stimulated largely by Upton Sinclair’s 
muckraking novel, The Jungle (1906)—fostered a con- 
sumer demand for cleanliness. Workers wanted a place 
to eat where service was quick and the food cheap and 
clean. 


Entrepreneur Thomas E. Saxe recognized this trend 
early in its development. In his home town of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, on November 17, 1926, he opened the 
first in a long chain of White Tower fast-food restau- 
rants. Saxe’s idea was an instant success. Within a 
year, he had six outlets. Two years later, thirty were 
built in Detroit, each near an automobile plant. By 
1935, more than 130 twenty-four-hour-a-day White 
Towers were serving the workers of America’s indus- 
trial heartland. The Depression only made the inex- 
pensive restaurants more attractive. 

White Towers were tiny (five to twelve seats were the 
norm), and built on highly visible corner locations. 
The company’s early policy of leasing instead of buy- 
ing property for its restaurants was a financially sound 
one: if a White Tower was not profitable at one site, or 
if a landlord threatened a rent increase, the building 
could simply be moved to a new location. 

The restaurants’ name and corresponding architec- 
ture were deliberately symbolic. Pseudo-medieval tow- 
ers signified royalty and ‘‘class,’’ and the color white 


The definitive volume on this subject is White Towers by 
Paul Hirshorn and Steven Izenour, (The MIT Press, 1979, 
paperback, $12.50). 


COURTESY OF THE TOMBROCK CORPORATION 


emphasized an important selling point—cleanliness, a 
White Tower obsession. The outside of every outlet 
was washed once a week and the interior twice with 
Bon Ami (‘‘Hasn’t Scratched Yet"). The windows 
were washed every day. The grill was placed near the 
entrance, in full view, which not only made carry-out 
service more efficient, but reassured patrons that food 
impurities could not be concealed. Signs carefully re- 
minded customers that the hamburgers were ‘‘100 per- 
cent pure beef." 

At first, the buildings were constructed of white 
glazed brick. But brick was hard to clean and main- 
tain, so, by 1935, the company began using porcelain 
enamel, which looked even more hygienic. Also, the 
second White Tower architect, Charles Johnson, even- 
tually adopted the slick, streamlined, modernistic style 
of the 1930s often mistakenly referred to as ‘‘Art 
Deco."' The style suggested speed, efficiency, and new 
ideas. The way in which the White Towers' design was 
first established and then altered to suit changing fash- 
ion exemplifies how commercial architecture, with its 
subtle use of symbolism, both reflects and manipulates 
American popular trends. 

The building seen here, dating from 1935 and the 
eleventh White Tower built in Philadelphia, is a good 
example of the popular style of the period. The geo- 
metrical caps of the tower and pilasters are typical 
early Thirties ‘‘modernistic’’ ornaments, as is the 
skyscraper-like design on the tower's facade. The 

rounded projections above the doors are characteristic 
of Depression designers' love of curves. Above all, the 
horizontal lines of the facade communicate the feeling 
that the building is thrusting forward—speeding into 
the future. The image is of modernity, of progress. 

Early White Towers depended on street lights for ex- 
terior illumination, but long, gooseneck lamps began 
to appear on the restaurants in the late 1920s. The 
results were spectacular: at night the buildings stood 
out from their neighbors with a dominating, dazzling 
glow. Large expanses of plate glass windows gave 
passers-by an enticing view of the equally-bright, glis- 
tening, porcelain interiors. 

The food that the White Towers dished up reveals 
changes in the American appetite. Hamburgers, of 
course, were predominant, as they still are, and the 
idea of ‘Чаке out" was as popular then as now. “Виу 
a bagful" was the company motto; one outlet adver- 
tised “А lunch in the bag, prepared in a jiffy.” 

Many of the offerings, though perhaps not all fast- 
food staples today, are not surprising—cheeseburgers, 
frankfurters, boiled-or-fried ham sandwiches, hot 
chocolate, iced tea, donuts, pie and coffee (with fresh 
cream, of course). Orange juice was hand-squeezed be- 
fore your eyes, and tomato juice was a standard bever- 
age. French fries were absent from the menu, but some 
then-common offerings now seem quaint. Baked 
beans, spiced ham sandwiches, and fruit cocktail were 
mainstays; two popular beverages were beef bouillon 


and ‘‘chilled, churned buttermilk." Because they 
never closed, White Tower restaurants expanded the 
menu to include breakfast, just as today's chains have 
done. 

Unlike present-day fast-food chains, allowances 
were made in White Tower restaurants for regional 
preferences. For some reason, chili and chow mein 
were popular in Detroit, though it is not surprising to 
find a high demand for potato salad with wieners in 
Teutonic Milwaukee. Perhaps the most startling menu 
item was beer. The beverage was served because White 
Towers tried to match their clientele, and working- 
class men often had a thirst for beer. 

This link to the working-class male was one cause 
for the chain's eventual decline, despite White Tower's 
attempt to keep up with the changing times. Air condi- 
tioning was installed (a row of paper icicles strung 
across the window gave the illusion you were entering 
a refrigerator); outlets were opened along highways; 
and McDonald-ish mansard roofs were tried. But the 
company was unable to shake its image of a place for a 
cheap workingman's lunch. 

The White Tower Company's decision not to adver- 
tise, believing its buildings were advertising enough, 
also played a role in the chain's decline. New fran- 
chises like McDonald's and Burger King pitched them- 
selves aggressively to families, especially to children. 
And as clean food became the norm, white tile came to 
connote not cleanliness, but something sterile and old- 
fashioned—a definite contrast to the cozy, red brick, 
woody look of today's outlets. 

Furthermore, the wartime and postwar economies 
brought changes in construction, real estate, food, and 
labor costs. And the early 1960s brought new eating 
habits, competition from new fast-food chains, and 
even higher costs. Most White Towers were located in 
urban centers near subway, trolley, and bus stops, and 
these areas were showing signs of decay, placing the 
restaurants in unattractive contexts. Meanwhile, other 
fast-food operations were setting up shop along subur- 
ban commercial strips. 

In January 1977, the White Tower Company 
changed its name to the Tombrock Corporation, now a 
diversified food service organization. By 1979, only 
eighty White Towers remained in operation (down 
from a 1950s high of 230). Today there are eleven. 

But although the look, the menu, and the names 
may have changed, the idea Saxe pioneered has spread 
throughout the country and the world. Perhaps no 
other phenomenon has so profoundly altered the look 
of the American roadside or has done as much to 
shape American eating patterns as the development of 
fast-food restaurants. People still want a quick, cheap, 
clean meal, and they still like to take it home in a bag. 

**Fast food for fast times." * 


Emmy-Award-winning writer Joseph Gustaitis lives in 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Torpedoed: AP ostscript Continued from page 25 


injured were transferred to the cutters so they could ob- 
tain medical attention before we docked. 

As we neared Canada, where most had planned to 
disembark, excitement mounted. When Halifax came 
into view we laughed and cheered and cried together. 
Survivors went down the gangplank with spirits soaring, 
still carrying their blankets and lifejackets from the 
Athenia. The dock was crowded with Red Cross work- 
ers and Canadian mounties. (The mounties, without 
horses, did not quite measure up to my youthful, movie- 
derived image.) 

Reporters and photographers also swarmed the dock. 
The torpedoing of the Athenia was one of the the first 


big stories out of World War II, and those of us who still' 


looked bedraggled were the object of the reporters’ in- 
quiry. After I had exchanged Tare's clothes for a mossy 
green skirt and blouse from the Red Cross, I was not 
nearly as appealing to the journalists. 

Along with five other Athenia survivors, including 
Lulu Sweigard, I remained on the Flint until she reached 
her next destination in Hoboken, New Jersey. Before 
leaving Halifax, the freighter took on fresh supplies and 
much-needed water. (I shall never forget the glow from 
that long, luxurious hot shower, the first I had had in 
ten days.) 

Awaiting Captain Gainard in Canada was a cable of 
commendation from the chairman of the Maritime 
Commission for ‘‘outstanding services to humanity ac- 
cording to the finest tradition of the sea. The arduous 
mission which you and your men undertook has con- 
tributed another heroic chapter to the history of the 
American Merchant Marine." At last Gainard, who had 
given up his cabin to passengers, could catch some much 
needed sleep. 


With only a handful of passengers on board, the Flint 
seemed nearly deserted. And our few days' journey to 
the United States now took on some aspects of a lei- 
surely cruise. Meals became Epicurean— blood-red 
roast beef, crunchy salad, and mountainous pies and 
cakes. I no longer had to wash dishes, wait table, or 
clean up. The night before we landed at Hoboken, we 
were feted in a farewell banquet. The academics enter- 
tained with limericks they had written about the crew 
and survivors. The one they wrote for Lulu Sweigard 
ended: **When there's work to be done/we agree we are 
one/that she merits her name, she's a Lulu." Mine con- 
tained the immortal lines: “еу sunk her in water/they 
hadn't of oughter.”’ 

I was sorry to be leaving the people who had given so 
much of themselves to others. They had indelibly 
stamped on my young mind how superbly human beings 
can function in a crisis. It was a lesson I would never 
forget. 

And when I went down the Flints gangplank for the 
last time, after having been aboard for some twelve 
days, I carried other reminders to keep memory bright: 
Tare's uniform and jacket, which still hang in my closet, 
addresses of new friends, and cables from England and 
the U.S. My most important cable was from a wise and 
witty American engineer whom I had casually dated be- 
fore I left America, but with whom I had lost touch. His 
was the only cable I actually received at sea. 

A few days later in New York, my engineer was on the 
phone. It was the beginning of a relationship that was to 
last some forty years until his death in 1980. For, on a 
misty Friday the 13th, in the year of Pearl Harbor, I 
married him. My disaster at sea had brought us back 
together. * 


Mailbox Continued from page 6 


represents innocence and youth 


server" of the Constitution. Not only 


in the National Archives is a living tes- 


without exploiting them. 

Thank you for publishing this ar- 
ticle. It brought back all the enjoy- 
ment I experienced when I first saw 
it. 

Jeane Cho 
North Olmsted, Ohio 


Harding Preserved 
Constitution 
Having observed with interest your 
Summer/June 1987 edition dealing 
with the two-hundredth-anniversary 
celebrations of our Constitution, I 
wish to take this opportunity to add a 
historic footnote to this American 
saga. 

President Warren G. Harding de- 
serves to be remembered as the ‘‘pre- 
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was he one of its staunchest sup- 
porters but he was able to prod Con- 
gress into appropriating enough 
money to build a special, fireproof 
marble and bronze shrine to protect 
both the original Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence. These 
documents were in eminent danger of 
falling to pieces through exposure to 
light and bad handling. By executive 
order, Harding had them transferred 
from the files of the Secretary of State 
to the Library of Congress. His 
actions preserved for all times the op- 
portunity for Americans to see the 
original documents upon which results 
our independence and our govern- 
ment. 

Today, the glass-and-bronze shrine 


timony of the wisdom of our founding 
fathers (a term coined by Harding), a 
reminder of our heritage and freedom 
as a eulogy to a man who loved his 
country enough to want to preserve 
the documents upon which it was es- 
tablished. 

R. J. Mattes, Jr. 

Norfolk, Virginia 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to 
publish a representative sampling of 
this correspondence, we regret that 
limited space prevents us from print- 
ing every letter. Address correspon- 
dence to The Mailbox, American His- 
tory Illustrated, Box 8200, Har- 
risburg, PA 17105. 
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ACCESSORIES 


UNION AND CONFEDE- 


RATE UNIFORMS AND 
EQUIPMENT. West coast 
dealer for C & D Jarnagin. 
Send $3.00 for our catalog of 
over 500 items. The Bonnet 
Brigade, P.O. Box 28-AH, 
Fremont, CA 94537-0028. 


ANTIQUE MAPS 


TURN TO PAGE 8 to see 


our wonderful antique map 
set ad! Third Wave Products. 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUE 
MAPS OF AMERICA, in- 
cluding colonies and Cali- 
fornia as an Island. Rare and 
beautiful. Free Catalog. 
Antique Maps, Box 620-464, 
Woodside, CA 94062. 


ANTIQUE MAPS OF THE 
WEST - historic documents 
of discovery and settlement. 
Free catalog. Maps of the 
West, Box 1451, Bernalillo, 
NM 87004. 


ARMS/ANTIQUES 


AMERICA'S BEST AN- 
TIQUE FIREARMS & 
MILITARIA CATALOGS! 
Goldmine of arms and collect- 
ibles. Emphasis on U.S. C. 
1840-1900. 6 issues/$12.00. 
Dale C. Anderson Co., Dept. 
E, 4 W. Confederate Ave., 
Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


ANTIQUE ARMS, MILI- 
TARIA, NAUTICAL, 
WESTERN AMERICANA. 
112th Consecutive Edition. 
Most widely read, often cited 
arms catalog in world. Extra- 
ordinary collection 2000 au- 
thentic antique items. 130 
pages. Profusely illustrated. 
1988 catalog $5.00. N. 
Flayderman & Company, 
P.O. Box 2397, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida 33303-2397. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


THE MILITARY BOOK- 


MAN — Military, Naval and 
Aviation history — Out-of- 
Print & Rare Books. 29 East 
93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. 
Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 10:30-5:30. Catalog sub- 
scriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIO- 
GRAPHIES — send 22c 
stamp for monthly listing of 
available titles. American 
Political Biography, 39 Boggs 
Hill Road, Newtown, CT 
06470. 


RARE, OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS on Western Ameri- 
cana, Civil War. Free Cata- 
log. Marcher, Dept. AHI, 
6204 N. Vermont, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73112 


HEARTLAND BOOKS - 
Used, Rare and Hard-to-Find 
Books on the Old West, Civil 
War and Americana. Free 
catalog now available: P.O. 
Box 1094, Woodstock, IL 
60098, (815) 338-5272. 


BOOKS & VIDEOS 


WWII, KOREA, VIET- 
NAM, Airwar videos, books, 
T.M.’s, F.M.’s, Spy, Navy, 
politics, military history, 
Middle East, $1, refundable. 
Victory Video, 9 Lomamar 
Ct., Sacramento, CA 95828. 


FLAGS 


NEW ORLEANS GREYS 
(Alamo) Flag and 
MEXICAN NATIONAL 
COLORS of 1836 era now 
available. Full-size. Silk. 
Send $2.00 for details: Flags 
Unfurled, 3030-A3C Hartlee 
Field Road, Denton, Texas 
76201. (817) 566-FLAG. 


GAMES 


CIVIL WAR COMPUTER 
SIMULATIONS. Refight 
the Great Battles of the Civil 
War. Change History. Send 
for free Brochure. SOFT 
JOHN COMPANY, 2627 
VINYARD STREET, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA- 
BAMA 35811. 


Beare! 
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GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


FAMILY TREE: For free 
information about profes- 
sional service implementing 
census, probate, land, LDS, 
etc., records call David H. 
Honaker, (617) 664-4149. 
(No Sunday calls). 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. Over 
2,800scarce American Genea- 
logies For Sale. Catalog #6 is 
$2.00. Higginson Books, 14H 
Derby Square, Salem, MA 
01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 


NAMES, 32 COUNTRIES. 
FREE CATALOG. Our 20th 
year. The Ship's Chandler, 
Dept. AHI, Wilmington, VT 
05363. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, 
COUNTY and CIVIL WAR 
MAPS. 70-120 years old. All 
States. Send $1.00 for cata- 
log. Northern Map, Dept. 
AH, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


OLDTIME RADIO 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS 
from America's golden age of 
radio, on high quality tapes. 
Music! Comedy! Mysteries! 
Westerns! Free catalogue. 
Carl Froelich, 2-N Heritage 
Farm, New Freedom, Penn- 
sylvania 17349. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ALL OVER 50 YEARS 
OLD! 25 Mint U.S. postage 
stamps for only $5.00! Valu- 
able all-different collection of 
unused Stamps includes 
issues retailing up to $1.75 
each! Plus special offers and 
collectors catalog. Other ex- 
citing stamps included on 
approval. Buy any or none, 
return balance. Wilton Stamp 
Company, Dept. 33A, POB 
850, Wilton, NH 03086. 


WANTED 


BASEBALL, SPORTS 


MEMORABILIA, CARDS, 
POLITICAL PINS, RIB- 
BONS, BANNERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, STOCKS & 


BONDS WANTED. High 
Prices Paid. Paul Longo, 
Box 490-LH, South Orleans, 
MA 02662. 
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The Best of BRITAIN 


for You! , 
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“(Without leaving home.) 


times each year, 
BRITISH HERITAGE magazine 
takes you on a colourful journey 
across the British world! You'll visit 
famous landmarks . . . St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral ... Leeds Castle... Woburn 
Abbey. You'll meet fascinating En- 
glishmen . . . Lawrence of Arabia . . . 
Edmond Halley ... E Douglas Faw- 
сен. And you'll tour interesting 
places ... Blackwell's Bookstore . . . 
the National Portrait Gallery . . . the 
Royal Pavilion. Plus, you'll visit the 
English countryside in all its splen- 


Seek out bargains and treasures 
through Marketplace, the source for 
unique items you can purchase 
through the mail. Other regular fea- 
tures include: 


Chronicle of Events 
News from London 
Book Reviews 

Traveller's Outlook 


If you're an Anglophile, or if you 
want to learn more about Britain, its 
people and places, then BRITISH 
HERITAGE is for YOU! 

T BRITISH HERITAGE n 
Box 1066 * Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


П YES! Please rush my FREE trial 
issue of BRITISH HERITAGE and re- 
serve the rest of my one-year subscription 
(five more issues). If I like the magazine, 
my price is just $18.00 for a full year — all 
six issues. If I don't, I'll return the sub- 
scription bill marked "cancel," owe noth- 
ing and keep my first issue free. 

T8AHBNA 
Name 


Address 
City 


State Zip 
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Orr fill out the order form and 
youll receive a FREE issue of 
BRITISH HERITAGE. At the same 
time, the rest of your trial subscrip- 
tion will be reserved in your name. 
When our bill for $18.00 (the lowest 
price available) arrives, you decide. If 
BRITISH HERITAGE is not what 
you want or expect, simply return our 
bill marked “cancel.” It's that simple. 
Send to: 
BRITISH HERITAGE 
Box 1066 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054 
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The first American president's first biographer, Mason Locke ‘‘Parson’’ Weems, 
points to a scene depicting his now-famous anecdote about a young George Wash- 
ington barking a cherry tree. In this painting showing a six-year-old George with 
powdered hair and the countenance of a middle-aged man, artist Grant Wood pro- 
jects the change Washington’s image underwent during the nineteenth century: from 
a mere national hero to a god-like superman with virtues of epic proportions. 
‘Weems, in his Life and Memorable Actions of George Washington (1800), contrib- 
uted to the process of making Washington an American symbol. While the story of 
young Washington’s reluctance to tell a lie cannot be verified or refuted, it has 
undeniably added to the aura surrounding the nation’s first leader. For a profile of 
the book-peddling parson who is so closely associated with the father of our country, 


see pages 40-41. | 


